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LITERATURE. 


THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. 


History of the Indian Administration of Lord 
Ellenborough in his Correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington. Edited by Lord Col- 
chester. (London : Bentley & Son, 1874.) 


THE reading public have good reason to be 
thankful to Lord Colchester for this valuable 
contribution to our materials of Indian 
history. The correspondence in this volume 
is threefold. It consists of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s letters to the Queen ; of his letters 
to the Duke of Wellington ; and of the great 
Duke’s replies. The first are formal and 
frigid—of the usual style of ministerial 
letters to Royalty ; the second are character- 
istic and interesting; the third are equally 
characteristic, and still more interesting to 
the general reader. 

The book, it is presumed, is intended to 
illustrate the character of Lord Ellenborough. 
The reviewer, therefore, whose space is 
limited, will wisely confine himself to this 
one subject. The correspondence now given 
to the world confirms all previous impres- 
sions of the greatness and the littleness of 
this singular man. He was a statesman of 
rare capacity; but he did very silly 

i He was fearless and independent, 
but there was sometimes a tortuosity in his 
proceedings, which was uncandid and un- 
generous, if not cowardly. At one time he 
would write and speak, as if he thought only 
of the welfare and the dignity of our great 
Indian Empire; and at another time he 
would display an amount of egotism and 
vanity unparalleled in persons of either 
sex. He had a great contempt for his con- 
temporaries, civil and military, ‘and those of 
the mixed official race known as “ politicals.”’ 
He was wont to speak of old generals being 
ruled by “ boys” in the field—but the boys 
were mostly of the age at which Lord Wel- 
lesley, the greatest of India’s Governors- 
General, superintended the affairs of the 
Empire. Of the generals in Afghanistan, 
to whom these remarks upon boy-guidance 
principally refer, Lord Ellenborough seems 
to have entertained opinions which may 
best: be described as “e ing in turn 
and nothing long.” Of Pollock he writes 
on April 20, 1842: “General Pollock has 
carried the Khybur Pass, and his troops be- 
haved beautifully. He seems to be charmed 
with them. They have recovered their spirits 
now that they are well led.” Of Nott, he 
writes in June: “I regret to say that in 
Major-General Nott I do not entertain the 
smallest confidence as an officer. He is a 
brave man, but his own troops do not respect 
him as a general.” Of Pollock, who in 
the meanwhile had relieved Jellalabad, the 
Governor-General writes in July: “I am 
doing all that I possibly can to send on to 





it (the army) camels and mules; but I can- 
not make a general, and it wants that more 
than anything else. . . . If he had any. 
real mind, he would not be in the hands of 
the boys about him.” Having thus deposed 
Pollock, the Governor-General sets up Nott 
(whom he had previously traduced) as the 
model of a general officer: “It is impos- 
sible,’ he writes, “that any officer can have 
obeyed his instructions from the Government 
more implicitly than General Nott has done, 
and I have a much higher opinion of him 
than of any officer in the service.” It was 
reported in India, more than thirty years 
ago, that Lord Ellenborough had said, 
“Nott is a very good general, and a very 
obedient general too,” thus hinting that 
Pollock was disobedient. And if Pollock had 
not been disobedient, our country would have 
been eternally blackened in the eyes of all 
the nations of the East. 

General Pollock determined not to slink 
out of the country without setting his mark 
upon the capital, in which the representative 
of the British Government had been mur- 
dered, and recovering the prisoners in the 
hands of his murderer. If he were in- 
fluenced in this by the “boy political,” 
George Macgregor (whose great fault in the 
eyes of Lord Ellenborough was that he had 
been a favourite member of Lord Auck- 
land’s staff), he was influenced wisely ; but 
it was from the ‘“‘ unaided, uninustructed: im- 
pulses” of the soldier that this manly de- 
cision emanated. Lord Ellenborough did 
not see the force of this, but the Duke of 
Wellington did. ‘‘ Great interest,” he writes 
on July 6, “is felt in this country for the 
fate of the prisoners, particularly for the 
ladies; and I would incur some risk and 
some expense to save them, if any such pro- 
spect or opportunity should offer.” He then 
points out the danger of endeavouring to 
recover the captives by force, as the enemy 
might, in their desperation, be tempted to 
kill them ; and adds :— 


“But it does not follow that, because the army 
in Afghanistan ought not to undertake any active 
operation, with a view to obtain possession of the 
persons of the prisoners, its presence in the coun- 
try may not produce a moral effect and greatly 
influence the negociations for an exchange of pri- 
soners, and the surrender of the British prisoners 
by [to] our general, And I must say that Ghuzni 
being lost, you will quit Afghanistan with honour 
if you can bring away the prisoners.” 


The fact is that the re-occupation of 
Caubul, from which we had been ignomini- 
ously expelled, and the recovery of our 
British prisoners, formed no parts of Lord 
Elienborough’s original programme. He 
never approved or appreciated a measure 
that had not the impress of his own egotism 
upon it. His design was that Pollock, 
having relieved Jellalabad, should return to 
the British Provinces by the line of his ad- 
vance, and that Nott should retire from Can- 
dahar by the way of the Bolan Pass. All 
men, now, who give a thought to the sub- 
ject, shudder when they think of what might 
lees befallen the nation if these crude ideas 
had been wrought into practice. Those were 
days when Colonel (Sir William) Sleeman— 
by no means a boy-political—said that he 
was “ashamed to look a native in the face.” 
From the humiliations and disasters, which 





= 
would have been the natural growth of the 
Governor-General’s own original policy, the 
nation was rescued by the earnest remon- 
strances of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces (Mr. Campbell 
Robertson) and the resolute disobedience of 
General Pollock. Lord Ellenborough adopted 
their views, and ever afterwards hated the 
men who had so greatly benefited him. 1t 
was generally reported in India, at the time, 
that Lord Ellenborough had said that Mr. 
Robertson—one of the ablest and the honest. 
est men who ever went to India—was “ the 
greatest fool in the country, except the 
Bishop of Calcutta.” In an unpublished 
letter now before the present writer, the 
Governor-General, writing to Robertson, 
says: ‘‘If I save this country, I shall save it 
in spite of every man in it who ought to 


‘give me support ; but I will save it in spite 


of them.” And this was written ata time 
when he was contemplating the withdrawal 
of our armies from Afghanistan without re- 
occupying the capital or recovering our 
prisoners—the surest means of losing the 
country that could have been devised. 

And as to Pollock, mark the results. The 
Governor-General had so prejudiced the 
mind of the Duke of Wellington against the 
general, that his Grace said there was some 
difficulty in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the officer, who had saved the nation from 
disgrace and the Governor-General from 
impeachment :— 

“We should have moved the thanks in the two 
Houses,” writes the Duke, in February 1843, “ to 
the Governor-General and the officers and troo 
employed in India, on Thursday next, the 9th, 
instead of on Thursday se’night, the 16th, only that 
it would be absolutely necessary to bring papers 
on the table, in conformity with precedent, if we 
moved thanks to the Governor ewe mili~ 
om services, he not having been himself on the 
Jield.’ 


And, presently, he adds: “I am much 
more uneasy about the thanks to General 
Pollock, than I am about those to yourself.” 
And this, because Pollock had set his mark 
upon Caubul by blowing up a bazaar and a 
mosque. The “military services” of a 
Governor-General, who had wished the army 
to slink out of Afghanistan like a dog with 
its tail between its legs, were to be exalted, 
whilst those of the general who wished to 
fight, to conquer, and to rescue—and who 
did fight, conquer, and rescue—were es- 
teemed in high quarters to be of such 
dubious quality, that the Duke of Welling. 
ton was doubtful about their acceptance by 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

This was an exception to the general saga- 
city of the great Dake—for the rightful claims 
of Sir George Pollock to the thanks of Par- 
liament were never questioned, whilst those of 
Lord Ellenborough were. The great speech of 
Sir Robert Peel in the Lower House settled 
the question of Pollock’s claims to the grati- 
tude of the nation. But Lord Ellenborough 
could never get over the affair of the Som. 
nauth Gates. The Duke of Wellington 
vindicated it as “a song of triumph.” In 
India it was at first believed to be a hoax, 
I can vouch for the truth of the following 
illustration. The editor of one of the lead- 


ing Calcutta journals was at the house of the 
Principal Commissary of Ordnance in Fort 
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William, when, just before dinner, some one 
asked him if there was any news. The answer 
was that Lord Ellenborough had issued a 
Proclamation about the Gates of Somnanuth. 
The journalist had received an early copy of 
it, and a proof had been given to him as he 
was starting for dinner. He produced it, and 
read it aloud to the infinite amusement of 
the party assembled, which comprised some 
of the chief people of the City of Palaces. 
As the reader, in his younger days, had 
been somewhat prone to the production of 
political parodies, all his hearers langhed at 
the ‘ Proclamation” as a joke, and some 
said, “This is the best thing you have ever 
done!” In vain the luckless journalist en- 
deavoured to persuade his friends that he 
had not written a line of it—that it was 
Lord Ellenborough’s, every word ; and it was 


not until late in the following day, when the’ 


Proclamation was published in the Gazette, 
that their scepticism was finally removed. 
Then all India laughed at it; some who 
laughed at it also condemned the “ Song of 
Triumph,” but it was perfectly harmless, and 
the Governor-General afterwards vindicated 
its publication by saying it had produced no 
effect. Lord Ellenborough was fond of ap- 
plying the word “‘puerile”’ to others. But 
Macaulay’s ‘fourth-form schoolboy,” in 
sober seriousness, would have committed no 
such puerility as this. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to observe that in Lord Colchester’s 
volume, the anti-Mohammedan enthusiasm 
of his uncle displays itself in a remarkable 
manner. He writes to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, saying, ‘‘I fired forty-two guns for 


Ghuznee andCaubul ; the twenty-second gun, 
which announced that all was finished, was 


what overcame the Mahometans.” A little 
before, he writes in the same letter, “I am 
told that the guns produced absolute con- 
sternation, visible in their countenance. One 
Ayah threw herself on the grownd in an agony 
of despair.” This is charming! The pity is 
that there was no Indian Punch at the time 
to celebrate the “ Fall of Islam” in the per- 
son of an agonized ayah, with a hair-brush 
in her hand, in convulsions at her mistress’s 
feet. And this tremendous effect was pro- 
duced on the minds of the followers of the 
Prophet because Nott had gone to Ghuznee, 
and Pollock to Caubul (in spite of Lord 
Ellenborough), instead of returning by 
Quettah and Peshawur. The Governor- 
General took to himself the merit of the 
overthrow of Mohammedanism by the dis- 
obedience of his generals. 

These weaknesses and vanities might be 
forgiven in a man who was personally weak 
and vain, even though they tended to cast 
discredit on men who were, fortunately, 
strong enough to resist anything that Lord 
Ellenborough could write against them and 
to go down to posterity, purer and brighter, 
for what, in ‘his egotism, he chose to write. 
But the spoliation of Sindh was a great 
political offence. There is a story told, I 
think, by Horace Walpole, that a certain 
nobleman, who, one day, had caned a man, 
was surprised to find him, soon afterwards, 
caning another. “I congratulate you,” said 
my lord, “on your access of valour.” 
“Yes,” was the answer; “ your lordship 
and I know whom to beat.’’ Lord Ellen- 
borough knew whom to beat. He was con- 





tent that the British nation should be 
chastised by Afghanistan, and straightway 
set to work to find a weaker State to chas- 
tise. Assisted by Sir Charles Napier, he 
caned the Ameers of Sindh, and reduced 
them to miserable pensioners. This is the 
great stain on Lord Ellenborough’s Indian 
career. It was not a vanity. It was a 
crime. It was justified, somewhat reluctantly, 
by Sir Robert Peel, who said that ‘‘ when 
civilisation and barbarism come in contact,” 
&c., &c.—precisely what Russia says now of 
her advances in Central Asia. It was the 
strong sense of the injustice of these pro- 
ceedings expressed by Major Outram that 
made Lord Ellenborough hate him with an 
extreme intensity of hatred and to write 
evil things of him which Lord Colchester 
has greatly damaged the reputation of his 
uncle by reproducing in the volume before 
me. 

I must briefly pass over the important 
affair of Gwalior, for mere lack of space. 
Lord Ellenborough on this occasion behaved 
with great personal gallantry. He exposed 
himself to the fire’ of the enemy, and did 
much to aid and animate his active soldiers 
and to console the sick and the wounded. It 
is not impossible, however, that the Duke of 
Wellington afterwards saw cause to regret 
what he had written about the “ military 
services’’ of a Governor-General “not in 
the field ;”’ for it incited Lord Ellenborough 
thus to go into action at Maharajpore, and 
made him very boastful on his return to 
England. After some time the Duke felt 
that he could not stand it much longer, and 
he said, or is reported to have said (the 
story was current both in England and in 
India thirty years ago): “Ellenborough, if 
I were to talk as much about my battles 
as you do about yours, people would call 
me a bore.” 

It is easy to sum up, in a few sentences, 
the character of the second Lord Ellen- 
borough. He might have been one of the 
greatest men of our times, if he had not 
been the vainest. But his genius was rather 
French than English; and he would, pro- 
bably, have accomplished a greater career 
in military than in civil life. He was nick- 
named the “ Brummagem Napoleon ;” but 
the man whom he most resembled was 
Murat. Of allepithets that could be applied 
to him, the most characteristic would be 
“dashing.” Unstable as water, he could 
not succeed as a statesman. He could not 
help contradicting himself. He went out to 
India declaredly to cultivate the arts of 
peace—and he had no sooner withdrawn 
from one war, than he launched into a second, 
then a third, and had his blood up to spring 
into a fourth, when the East India Company 
recalled him. His Indian career was the 
very reverse of his programme. He smote 
himself on both cheeks with the most heroic 
self-abnegation, and stultified himself in 
dust and ashes. Yet, for all this, history 
cannot deny that he was a man of wonder- 
ful ability—or rather, it should be said, of 
uncommon genius. But it was genius of an 
erratic kind. He wrote with scholarly luci- 
dity, and I have seldom heard, in any 
assemblage of English gentlemen—even in 
the House of Lords, where oratory is so much 
cultivated for lack of business—any eloquence 





surpassing Lord Ellenborongh’s. But his 
whole career was a failure, and he went to 
pieces simply for want of bottom. He 
carried so much sail, that he fouled upon the 
rocks, and never got safely into port. 

I must repeat at the end of this article 
what I said at the beginning. The reading 
public are greatly indebted to Lord Col- 
chester—no one more than myself. For the 
volume under review has established the 
accuracy of the facts that I had previously 
recorded, and the views which I had ex- 
pressed, as nothing else could have done. 

Joun Witiiam Kare. 








Lost Beauties of the English Language. An 
Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and 
Public Speakers. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Denmark. (London: Chatto 
& Windus.) Pp. 322. 


THE more careful and enlightened study of 
our older language that marks the present 
century and especially the present genera- 
tion, is undoubtedly producing fruits upon 
our present speech. Many archaic and pro- 
vincial words are receiving a recognition of 
which but a few years ago they would have 
been thought unworthy. There is every 
hope that some outcasts will be reclaimed ; 
that “ the losses’ so much lamented are not 
altogether irreparable ; that certain words, 
long regarded as dead and buried, are to rise 
again. And with this hope we have much 
sympathy. It is most desirable that the 
vocabulary of our forefathers should not be 
recklessly forgotten and ignored. The verbal 
links that bind us to our past are among 
the most precious of the links that so bind 
us. To wantonly snap and discard a single 
one is an impiety done to Nature herself; 
and so to recover one and reunite us by one 
more bond is an act of true filial service. 
In this general sense we welcome Dr. 
Mackay’s Lost Beauties of the English Lan- 
guage. 

But it is only in this general sense. The 
book is, in fact, a Lexicon of some 320 pages, 
compiled mainly, it would seem, from various 
sources, such as Halliwell’s well-known 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
the Glossaries of various old romances and 
poems, Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, &c. 
Of course, it is impossible that such a 
collection should be uninteresting, especially 
for those who are not acquainted with the 
sources drawn from. It is well that the 
results of more thorough works should be 
popularised; and we thank Dr. Mackay for 
having made an effort in that direction. - But 
we fear this is all the thanks we can give 
him. 

The real purpose of the volume is to 
further that revival of older words to which 
we have referred. The Introduction strongly 
urges it; “the appeal’ mentioned on the 
title-page is in behalf of it; the word-list itself 
is formed and published with a view to fuci- 
litate it. But we doubt whether Dr. Mackay 
will do more good or harm to the cause 
which he has at heart. He seems to have 
but an imperfect comprehension of the his- 
tory of our language. He takes upon him- 
self to correct Spenser, who calls Chaucer 
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“the well of English undefiled.” “If we 
really wish,” he says, “‘to discover the true 
‘well of English undefiled,’ where the 
stream runs clear and unmixed, we 
must look to the author of Piers Ploughman, 
rather than to Chaucer.” Now, what does 
Dr. Mackay understand by the term “ Eng- 
lish” ? We suspect he has not grasped the 
sense of the term he uses so confidently. 
And what is his acquaintance with Piers 
Plowman? It is evident he does not know 
this indisputable fact: that Langland “ em- 
ploys Norman-French words freely whenever 
he wishes to do so.” The revival of old words 
can only be achieved by the exercise of a 
careful judgment, and a proper consideration 
for all the traditions of our language. It is 
absurd to spite any particular element of 
what is essentially compound. One is re- 
minded of the old fable of Menenius Agrippa. 
One might as well spite one’s own forehead, 
or try to develope one’s chest at the expense 
of the shoulders. Moreover, Dr. Mackay’s 
list is far too indiscriminate. It is the list 
of a revolutionary rather than a reformer. 
Does he really hope that “the Authors, 
Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers ”’ to 
whom he “appeals,” will adopt his resusci- 
tations? Among them there are, we think, 
several that deserve consideration. A shorter 
and well-selected list might be of real use. 
But, unless every churchgoer is provided with 
a Glossary Ancient and Modern as well as the 
Hymns and the Prayer-book, we do not see 
how at present, in case of Dr. Mackay’s sug- 
gestions penetrating to the pulpit, there could 
be any satisfactory communication between 
the pastor and his flock. Perhaps a few in- 
terpretations might be given in fresco in a 
conspicuous part of the church, or the vergers 
might be made into a sort of philological 
“ sandwiches,” or any special difficulty might 
be “looked out ”’ in the curate, or in a well- 
edited and neatly-bound churchwarden kept 
chained to the lectern for the purpose ; but 
certainly there would often be obscurity, 
especially when the speaker had plunged deep 
into “ the clear and unmixed” stream we have 
heard of, and come up saturated and drip- 
ping. Conceive any orator, in our present 
benighted condition, talking of a “niding,” 
or a “ nimster,” or a “ knoppe,” or a “ bum- 
mel.” In such a profuse and unsifted cata- 
logue the chance of such members of it as 
might reasonably have looked for acceptance 
is seriously reduced. 

It is also to be regretted that Dr. Mackay 
should have meddled with etymological and 
kindred questions; for the result is any- 
thing but satisfactory. We have already 
seen reason to suspect his knowledge of the 
history of the English language. The fact 
is, that the more we read him, the more we 
suspect him. He speaks of “ the languages 
of modern Europe that have sprung directly 
from the Sanscrit and Celtic.” What can 
he mean? Is there any language whatever 
of modern Europe sprung directly from the 
Sanskrit? Does not “every schoolboy’ know 
that the real relation of Latin and Greek 
to the Sanskrit is not filial but sisterly ? 
Again: “The English, so far as it re- 
mains an Anglo-Saxon tongue, is derived 
from the Low German, with a mixture 
of the Scandinavian and Icelandic; while 
the Lowland Scotch, or Scoto-Saxon, is 





indebted more immediately to the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Danish, both for its fundamen- 
tal and most characteristic words and for its 
inflection and grammar” (Introd. p. xiv.) To 
leave alone other points, is it possible that 
Dr. Mackay does not know that Dutch is 
Low German? In another passage (p. xv.) 
it is only too clear that he does not know 
that Dutch and Norse are Teutonic. Fur- 
ther on, he assures us that Gaelic is 
“ indubitably a branch of the Sanscrit” ! 
To turn for a moment to details, he 
puts the plurals men and women in the same 
category with “oxen” and “housen.” It 
would appear, after all, that he is a devotee 
of Gaelic rather than of “Anglo-Saxon ;”’ for 
it is from the Gaelic he derives bailie, grove, 
grieve (a bailiff), &c.! When will the world 
learn that Etymology is a science, and not 
mere guesswork ? We are told that “egg” 
in “ to egg on”’ is a “ corruption”’ cf “agg,” 
where the fact is just the opposite !—that 
“beck” is “ derived from the German Bach’”’! 
—that the Scotch bir is derived from the Latin 
vir !—that boon a substantive and boon the 
adjective are one and the same word !—that 
brimful is probably a “corruption” of rim- 
ful! &e. &e. 

We wish we could have spoken otherwise 
of this book. But we too love that old lan- 
guage of which the author makes himself the 
champion, and cannot but vent our remon- 
strance when we see the defence and illus- 
tration of it undertaken by hands scarcely 
competent for so high an office. 

J. W. Hares. 








Verfassung und .Demokratie der vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika. Von Dr. H. von 
Holst, a.o. Professor an der Universitat 
Strassburg. I. Theil : Staatensouveriinetat 
und Sklaverei. (Diisseldorf: Julius Bud- 
deus. New York: E. Steiger.) 


THE 436 pages of the present volume com- 
prise but a fraction of the work on the 
‘Constitution and Democracy’”’ of the United 
States, which Professor von Holst has under- 
taken; and since he informs us that this 
first instalment of it has cost him five years’ 
labour (a statement which may well be con- 
sideredas authenticated byinternal evidence), 
it becomes almost appalling to look forward 
to the distant future in which his task may 
eventually be completed. The whole work, 
he tells us, will be divided into three parts: 
the first embracing the internal history of 
the United States, so far as may be desirable 
for the development and understanding of 
their constitutional law and democratic 
polity ; the second devoted to their constitu- 
tional law itself; the third to their “actual 
political and socio-political condition,”— 
which last, indeed, one cannot help feeling, may 
have become very different by the time the 
work is finished from what it is now. But 
the first volume, now presented to the public, 
only extends to the compromise with South 
Carolinaon the Nullification or Tariff question 
in 1833; and considering the far greater 
importance in a constitutional point of view 
of the subsequent period of American his- 
tory, it seems difficult to believe that this 
first part of the work can be completed in 
less than three volumes; so that if we allow 
the same bulk to each part, the whole would 





comprise some nine volumes. Carried to 
such large dimensions, one fears that, what- 
ever may be its merits, it will have but little 
effect in instructing the public opinion of 
Europe in its important subject. 

It follows necessarily from what has been 
said above that Professor von Holst’s work is 
a thoroughly painstaking one. Its fulness is 
truly German ; there is probably no Ameri- 
can statesmanwho would not learn some- 
thing from it. This very fulness is, however, 
one of its main defects: one fails to see the 
wood for the trees, so overwhelming is the 
abundance of its details, Another defect in 
it is that it presupposes too much knowledge 
in its readers. No one can attempt to study 
it with profit who has not already a good 
knowledge of the facts of American history, 
and is not familiar with its leading person- 
ages. Had the author accompanied his work 
with a sketch of the general history of the 
United States, he would have perhaps de- 
cupled the number of his European readers. 
As it is, few but Americans probably will be 
able to follow the work with the interest 
which its real ability deserves. To the same 
cause must probably be attributed the sin- 
gular circumstance, that sometimes the most 
important documents are those which occupy 
the least space, Possibly a full considera- 
tion of the Constitution itself may be reserved 
for the second part of the work, but a some- 
what complete summary of it would seem 
the necessary starting-point for the “ interna 
history” of the United States ; yet whilst a 
very able chapter is devoted to the “ canoniz- 
ing of the Constitution,” and certain articles 
in it are copiously dwelt upon, such a sum- 
mary is nowhere to be found. So again at 
the close of the volume, in the account cf 
the Nullification controversy, whilst consi- 
derable space is devoted to Calhoun’s address 
to the people of South Carolina, to his letter 
to Governor Hamilton, to the proceedings of 
the Governor and Legislature of the State, 
a single reference to Jackson’s “ celebrated 
proclamation ”’ on the other side, with a dis- 
cussion in a note as to its authorship, is 
considered sufficient; whilst not a word is 
quoted from Jackson’s subsequent Nullifica- 
tion message or his second Inaugural, which 
both carry on with singular power the argu- 
ment against state-sovereignty. In this case, 
indeed, the omissions may be owing to the 
habitual depreciation in which Jackson's 
statesmanship has been held by European 
writers, who have mostly followed Tocque- 
ville’s lead, although Professor von Holst 
himself correctly points out the superficiality 
of the latter’s Démocratie en Amérique, espe- 
cially as compared with his truly weighty and 
searching L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 
But at any rate, such a mode of treatment, 
by a too scholarly exclusion of the facts and 
documents which are supposed to be best 
known, greatly impairs the breadth and mas- 
siveness of the work, and prevents it from 
standing foursquare on its own ground, as 
a really great book should do. 

One cannot, indeed, help doubting whether 
Professor von Holst has not diminished the 
value of his work, as he certainly has damped 
its interest, by the analytical treatment which 
he has applied to it. After one has followed 


at great length the history of the question 
of state-sovereignty as far as the Hartford 
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Convention in 1814, it becomes tiresome to 
go back to the very beginning of the Re- 
public in order to take up that of the Slavery 
question. In reality, this latter question has 
underlain all others, however far buried out 
of sight, from the very foundation of the 
Union ; but for the opposition of interests be- 
tween slave and free, the doctrine of state- 
sovereignty would never have needed to be 
seriously put forward. Not that that doc- 
trine has been one peculiar to the South, as 
indeed the Hartford Convention alone proves, 
and as Professor von Holst shows by many 
evident instances; but that no other local 
interest than that of slavery could ever have 
been strong enough to balance the vitally 
paramount interest of union with the other 
States of the federation. Hence, tothe close 
of the Civil War, the guiding thread of the 
historian of America should from the first be 
the sense of the bearings of that question on 
the politics of the day, even when their 
issues lie apparently most remote from it. 
Another defect in Professor von Holst’s 
treatment of his subject lies in his shutting 
himself up too exclusively in what may be 
called the State-paper world. Unless I 
greatly err, there is no mention anywhere in 
his volume of “ General Gabriel’s”’ rebellion 
in Virginia in 1801, when the coloured 
people, armed with scythes, attempted to 
take Richmond, the rebellion giving rise to 
the permanent institution of a public guard 
in the city. Yet who does not see that an 


event like this gives terrible point to the 
whole discussion of the slavery question in 
following years, and puts, for instance, in 


quite a different light, words like those which 
he quotes of the North Carolinian Macon in 
the debate on the mode of dealing with 
negroes seized on board of slavers in 1808: 
‘‘It is in vain to talk of turning these crea- 
tures loose to cut our throats.” Many a 
time, indeed, in going through these often 
acute and always able pages, one cannot 
help longing for a few of those touches of 
fact which cast, as it were, an electric light 
through a whole controversy. Professor 
von Holst quotes, not unfrequently, Benton’s 
‘Thirty Years’ View ;” in treating, as he 
does at length, of Calhoun’s Nullification 
movement, why has he not found space out 
of Benton’s pages for that striking scene 
at the Jefferson banquet of April 13, 1830, 


when, surrounded by Nullificationists, Jack- 


son, called on fora toast, gave “ Our Federal 
Union: it must be preserved;” whilst 
Calhoun, his Vice-president, retorted with 
‘Phe Union; next to our liberty, the most 
dear. May we all remember that it can only 
be preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States, and distributing equally the benefit 
and burthen of the Union.” Surely the 
whole coming struggle between the two men 
is prefigured in the antagonism between 
their two toasts. 

It has been before intimated that Professor 
von Holst appears to underrate Jackson. It 
is probably owing to this that he omits all 
mention of his struggle with the United 
States’ Bank. Yet surely the question in- 
volved in it was one of the gravest consti- 
tutional nature, and big with issues affecting 
the whole future of the United States, viz., 
whether a money-power of national dimen- 
sions should be allowed to subsist, which 





took part in political warfare, set at nought 
Government control, and seized the divi- 
dends on the public stock. How momentous 
such a danger is in a Republic, from the 
want of all those countervailing influences 
which other forms of government may 
supply, the instance of the Erie Ring shows, 
which but the other day we saw controlling 
the legislature and half the judiciary of the 
“Empire State’ of the Union. If James 
Fisk’s mammonocracy was confined to a 
State or two, it was probably thanks only to 
the toughnessof ‘‘ Old Hickory,” which, forty 
years before, had thrown Fisk’s precursor, 
Nicholas Biddle, in that previous wrestle, 
wherein the control of the Union itself was 
at stake. 

It is, moreover, at least a question whether 
the constitutional history of the United 
States can be thoroughly intelligible without 
some previous consideration of the colonial 
history of the States themselves before 
either union or confederation. Professor von 
Holst somewhere excellently remarks that 
the only real bond of union between the 
States at the first was that they had all been 
alike subject to England; that until the 
rupture with the mother-country was com- 
plete, their citizens were first the children 
of their respective colonies, then English- 
men. It appears singular that, recognising 
this fact, it should not have occurred to the 
author that it must be important to deter- 
mine what it was to be a South Carolinian 
or a Virginian, a New Englander, New 
Yorker or Pennsylvanian, in order to under- 
stand what might help each of them to 
grow into an American, or hinder him from 
doing so. Is there nothing that throws a 
light on the prominent part played by one 
of the smallest of the slave States on any 
occasion of opposition to the general Govern- 
ment, from Nullification in 1832 to the bom. 
bardment of Fort Sumter in 1861, in the 
fact that the colony of South Carolina first 
emerges into history (1670) as refusing to 
accept the Constitution devised for it by 
Shaftesbury and Locke, and that for over 
twenty years the struggle lasted, till in the 
end the Constitution was formally set aside ? 
Is there nothing that explains the unity of 
spirit which on such occasions has prevailed 
in its counsels in the peculiar concentration 
of political power in its legislature, which 
alone among the States of the Union has 
had the privilege of naming both the Gover- 
nor of the State and its presidential electors? 
Conversely, is there nothing in the fact that 
the political life of New England begins 
with a solemn voluntary compact, with the 
famous “instrument” signed on board the 
Mayflower? Speaking broadly, when we 
observe that the North was colonised by 
religious faith, the South by the spirit of 
adventure, do we learn nothing from that 
towards judging of after times? Is there 
no lesson to be drawn from the record of 
the repeated projects, more or less realised, 
of confederacy which proceeded from the 
North, whilst there was nothing to corre- 
spond to them in the South? from the 
tenacious attachment of Massachusetts to its 
charter, compared with the repeated changes 
in the political constitution of Virginia 
during the colonial period ? 

There is yet another point on which 





Professor von Holst has hardly come up to 
the mark of what might have been 

of a writer so painstaking. He s 
somewhere with great contempt of English 
writers on American history, and follows up 
that contempt by an almost total absence of 
reference to them, except to some small ex- 
tent for the revolutionary period. Surely 
Professor Cairnes’s Slave-Power was not a 
work to be entirely passed by, and indeed 
works of a more popular character might 
be named which, although their pages are 
not rich with references to Elliot’s Debates 
and Niles’s Register, might yet have been 
read by the learned professor not without 
profit. 

Errors of fact there are probably few, 
although one rather serious one may be 
pointed out, where from the apportionment 
of representation to the slave States, under 
the Constitution, by adding “to the whole 
number of free persons . . . three-fifths of all 
other persons,” i.e. of slaves, Professor von 
Holst draws theconclusion that the voteof the 
possessor of fifty slaves was made equivalent 
in weight to that of thirty freemen. This is a 
wrong inference. The mischief of the en- 
actment lay far deeper. Had the slavehold- 
ing whites of the South enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of voting individually in right of 
their slaves, slavery would have had no 
worse enemies than the Southern non- 
slave-holders, the “ mean whites.’ It was 
the voting power of the State at large which 
was increased by this enactment, and not 
that of the individuals. At the polls the 
non-slaveholder was the equal of his 
wealthiest slaveholding neighbour, and had 
the benefit of the latter’s slave property as 
against the Northerner; so that, if we suppose 
the required quota for a representative to be 
50,000, 160 slaveholders owning on an 
average 500 slaves each, or 80,000, and 1,840 
mean whites without a slave, or 2,000 
Southern freemen in all, would equal 50,000 
freemen of the North. This is the secret of 
the singular pride which nearly the whole 
white population of the South felt in the 
‘peculiar institution,” and of their really 
heroic fight for the privilege of being ruined 
and degraded by it. It beggared them 
socially; politically, it made them equal 
members of an aristocracy. 

To sum up, Professor von Holst’s mode of 
treating his task, however ample in its 
elaboration, seems to want thoroughness of 
insight and completeness of survey. In offer- 
ing such a criticism, one is of course bound to 
make every due reservation with referente to 
the fragmentary shape in which the work has 
begun to appear; what seems as yet to be 
wanting may no doubt, from the author’s 
point of view, be only postponed. On the 
other hand, the fragmentary shape of 
the work restrains the critic from dwelling 
upon a feature which, if the end is to answer 
to the beginning, might prove its gravest 
blot. So far as it has gone, it certainly looks 
as if it were designed to show only the 
weakness of the American Constitution— 
which is no doubt real, and deserves to be 
fully set forth—and not also its strength, 
which has proved itself as real, by weather- 
ing the crisis of a civil war such as the 
world never saw. It is easy to make game 
of the “canonizing” of that Constitution. 
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Fourth of July orations are certainly by this 
time as as the paper sacrifices burnt 
by the Chinese to propitiate the spirits. 
But one should also recognise the fact, that 
below all this frothy effervescence of mock- 
patriotism there lies a deep, true loyalty, 
transferred from the persons of English 
sovereigns to the supreme law of the 
country, and neither deaf to the teachings 
of the age nor incapable of applying them, 
which is the very backbone of American 
greatness. J. M. Luptow. 








Teresina Peregrina ; or, Fifty Thousand Miles 
of Travel round the World. By Thérése 
elverton (Viscountess Avonmore). In 
Two Volumes. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1874.) 


We are rather at a loss to know in what 
terms to express a decided opinion with 

to this work ; in fact, we are puzzled 
to see its raison d’étre, and can only account 
for its appearance on the supposition that 
the cacoéthes scribendi was too strong for the 
writer. The style is peculiar and generally 
unfeminine ; the grammar is uncertain; and 
yet withal we cannot deny that the book is 
often very amusing, although there is scarcely 
any depth of information in it. It is not, 
however, a work that we would place in the 
hands of unsophisticated youth of either sex, 
for the cool way in which the writer goes, 
with perfect calmness, into delicate matters 
which a man would hesitate to name or even 
hint at, is somewhat astounding. 

If the writer has really been to all the 
places of which she speaks, she has certainly 
performed a feat which, for a lady, is almost, 
if not quite, without parallel. But a little 
short of half her 50,000 miles of travel was 
performed in the United States, and to this 
portion she devotes less than sixty pages ; 
but from various indications in other parts 
of the book, we gather that she did not carry 
away with her a very exalted opinion of the 
manners and customs of our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic. She visited Salt 
Lake City, and was pleasantly disappointed 
in her preconceived ideas respecting the Mor- 
mons and their institutions, for she took quite 
a fancy to them. She “ attended the Taber- 
nacle”’ on Sunday and heard Brigham Young 
preach, and she also went to the theatre, 
which is “the finest building in the city.” 
We are next taken to the Yosemite Valley, 
“ the grandest feature of American scenery,” 
and the reader will regret that a more 
detailed description is not given of the 
stupendous mountain peaks and waterfalls to 
be found there. The account of the various 
and variegated costumes of the lady visitors 
to the Valley is one of the most amusing 
passages in the whole book. On leaving 
America the writer visited the Sandwich 
Islands, and then crossed over to Hong-Kong 
in a Dutch sailing vessel, arriving just in 
time to witness the disastrous effects of a 
violent typhoon. 

Until we perused these volumes, we were 
not aware that brief visits to Canton, the 
British colony of Hong-Kong, and the Portu- 
guese settlement at Macao were sufficient to 
constitute a claim to have travelled through 
China! Such, however, is the position which 
our author takes up, and we cannot be sur- 





prised that, with her very limited experience, 
Chinese houses of the better class are a 
puzzle to her ; but she manages to hit off the 
orthodox native way of drinking tea correctly 
enough in the following sentences :— 

“Tea is insta’ presented; a small copper 
saucer, a teacup of fine china, and the china saucer 
reversed on the top of the cup. You take the 
copper saucer in one hand, press the upper saucer 
with the other, and sip the tea from between the 
cup and saucer, the latter preventing the tea leaves 
from passing into the mouth. ... (the tea) is 
taken without sugar or cream.” 


Though she witnessed several marriages, 
the writer failed to discover the binding 
part of the ceremonial, which, we may 
remark, is believed to consist in the bride 
and bridegroom pledging each other in wine, 
and paying obeisance to their parents (or to 
their tablets, if they be dead). Our author 
—who thronghout the work never loses an 
opportunity of insisting upon the bad treat- 
ment of the weaker by the stronger sex—is 
evidently ed to find that ‘“ the virtuous 
conduct of a woman through a long life is 
more highly honoured in China than in any 
other country. Temples are raised in honour 
of virtuous women, as in other countries 
monuments are erected to heroes.” 

We fear that the Hong-Kong community 
will hardly be flattered at the description of 
their New Year’s customs, from which the 
writer was glad to escape to Macao, where, 
of course, she visited the garden and grotto 
of Camoéns, moralising at some length over 
the poet’s sad fate. Owing to an accidental 
meeting with a French traveller at Macao, 
she was induced to go to Saigon, and start- 
ing from that port, after many troubles and 
adventures in her journey through the king- 
dom of Cambodia, she eventually reached 
the famous Angkor ruins, alluded toin Carné’s 
travels. The chapters in which this expedi- 
tion is described, are, on the whole, the most 
interesting and amusing in the book, and we 
cannot but admire the pluck and perseve- 
rance which enabled a woman to undertake 
such a journey and carry it to a successful 
termination. 

We next come to Singapore, which at first 
the writer thought presented no very striking 
features, and no doubt it must have seemed 
a humdrum place after her recent adven- 
turous exploits. She is, nevertheless, forced 
to admit that the beauty of the roads—of 
which a pleasing recollection lingers in our 
own memory—is not easily surpassed. She 
made friends with the Rajah of Johore, and 
paid a second visit to his realm for the pur- 
pose of seeing the gold mines of Chindras, 
at the foot of what she considers to be the 
ancient Mount Ophir ; and, what with tigers 
and convict companions, she must have had 
an exciting time of it. During her stay in 
Borneo she visited some places where we 
can well believe that a foreign lady had 
never been seen before; but it would be 
impossible to follow her through her wander- 
ings in that quarter, though we may men- 
tion that, when she was in one of her strange 
abiding places, a Dyak youth “used to steal 
up generally with the shadows of the moon, 
and discourse sweet music from a species of 
pumpkin and half-a-dozen bamboo reeds! ” 

One of the weakest chapters in the whole 
work is that on the “ Coolie Question,’ and 





some ofthe assertions in it are so manifestly 
untrue, that they materially shake any con- 
fidence we might otherwise have in many of 
the writer’s statements, The author clearly 
approves of the detestable coolie trade, and 
endeavours to paint a pleasant picture of its 
results. “The coolie,” she asserts, “is 
better off than our British labourer, who 
has very little more wages!” Now the 
coolie, be it remarked, earns five shill'nys a 
week, and, by the writer’s own showing, is 
liable to be fogged at his master’s pleasure ; 
and may even so treated as to have no 
escape, save in suicide, from the intolerable 
wretchedness of his condition. We fail to 
see that the writer betters her case by ro'nt- 
ing out that the coolies are no worse off than 
the Malay sailors on board of foreign ves- 
sels ‘‘on the China coast and archipelago.” 
In doing this, she incidentally advances the 
extraordinary dogma that “the ships must 
be sailed by these men, who alone know the 
coast.” We cannot conceive what the writer 
can be aiming at in making such a state- 
ment, unless it be to exhibit her ignorance 
and destroy her credit. Some ships, of 
course, on the coast of China have crews 
composed in part of Malays, but we need 
hardly point out that these Malay sailors 
have absolutely nothing to do with their 
navigation. To another assertion of the 
writer’s we must take the gravest exception. 
Speaking of an endeavour to keep the coolie 
traffic under some sort of control, she ob- 
serves :— 


“ A British Consul at one of the British sailing 
ports proposed that every coolie should, before 
embarking, be brought to the Consulate, and 
questioned as to his desire—for which the fee was 
to be one dollar. Nota bad idea of the Consul’s 
to increase his own receipts about a thousand or 
two a year, by seeing that the coolie got British 
protection !” 


On this we would observe, with all defer- 
ence to our author’s superior information, 
that there cannot bea British consul at a Bri- 
tish sailing port (whatever that may be), and 
we must suppose that she really refers to one 
of the treaty ports of China at which Consular 
officers are stationed. If that be the case, 
her insinuation about fees is a gratuitous 
insult.to the Consular Service in China ; 
for, of our own personal knowledge, we caf 
affirm that all fees are accounted for to her 
Majesty’s Government. For our own part, 
we trust that the coolie trade has received 
its death-blow since this work was published, 
for, as has been already noted in these 
columns, it was abolished on March 27 at 
Macao, a place which had long boasted an 
unenviable notoriety as the headquarters of 
this abominable traffic. 7 

Passing over the chapters on the Indian 
Archipelago and the Battaks, in the latter 
of which the writer relates some disgusting 
stories, we come to that on Ceylon. In this 
she makes a statement which we believe to 
be utterly and entirely devoid of foundation. 
Speaking of a festival in honour of the tooth 
of Buddha, she says :— 


“ Formerly the high priest was associated with 
the King at the ceremony; but since the island 
and the tooth have fallen into British hands, it is, 
of course, the Governor standing in lieu of the 
Queen. With subsidiary priests, private secre- 
taries, aides-de-camp, and attachés, c., they enter 
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the sanctum sanctorum, where this singularly long 
tooth dwells in costly obscurity.” 

In conclusion, we need only add that, after 
some wanderings in Ceylon, our author even- 
tually “arrived in Gibraltar vid the Suez 
Canal;” thence made her way through 
Spain, meeting with some adventures among 
the Carlists ; and finally completed her tour 
of the world at Paris. 

Epw. DyrrieLp JONES. 








TWO WORCESTERSHIRE BOOKS. 


1. Illustrations of Old Worcestershire Houses, 
drawn and etched on Copper. By W. Niven, 
Architect. With Notes, historical and 
descriptive. (London: Printed for the 
Author, 1873.) Folio. 

2. The Heraldry of Worcestershire, with 
Genealogical Notes. By H. Sydney Graze- 
brook, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (London: J. R. Smith, 1873.) 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. 


Since the publication, in 1781, of Dr. Nash’s 
ponderous but incomplete History, very little 
has been done towards illustrating the an- 
tiquities of Worcestershire. Dr. Prattinton’s 
valuable collections still remain in manu- 
script, and up to the present date the Har- 
leian Society has not undertaken to print 
any of the Heraldic Visitations of the county. 
We therefore welcome’ the volumes of 
Messrs. Niven and Grazebrook as evidences 
of anawakened interest in matters which have 
been too long neglected. During the last 
century many a goodly mansion has fallen a 
victim to decay, or to the scarcely less de- 
structive process termed “ restoration,” and 
one result has been that Mr. Niven’s art 
has been exercised upon far fewer subjects 
than might otherwise have been the case. 

His volume contains twenty plates, exe- 
cuted with great delicacy and care, and 
‘accompanied by a few notes, chiefly extracted 
from Nash’s History and other patent sources 
of information. He has nothing new to 
tell us about the picturesque buildings 
which he has delineated, unless it be to 
remark upon the ruthless manner in which 
stucco and rough-cast have been applied to 
walls rich in architectural details. In this 
way the timbered houses of Earl’s Croome 
and Areley Hall have lost their chief beauty, 
and the castellated mansion of Ham has 
become, externally, as insignificant as a 
modern villa. 

At Grafton Manor, once the grand seat 
of the Talbots, a happier taste has permitted 
the beautiful Renaissance porch to be incor- 
porated in the modern mansion; and both 
Kastington, the earliest timber house in the 
county, and Birts-Morton, where Wolsey 
once was chaplain, still retain most of their 
characteristic features. With Witley Court 
it is otherwise. The present Italian house 
harmonises well with the lovely gardens by 
which it is surrounded ; but we regret that 
it has supplanted an Elizabethan mansion, 
which might have been remodelled so as to 
rival Longleat or Montacute. Henlip Hall 
exists only in name. The old irregular 
building, which sheltered in its secret pas- 
sages the authors of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was pulled down some forty years ago; and 
scarcely a vestige remains of Hampton 
Lovet, ‘“‘a veri goodly howse,” where the 





Pakingtons used to dwell, and from which 
the newly-created has taken his title. 
However, Westwood Court, the more modern 
seat of the family, still stands in undimi- 
nished beauty, and in delineating its choicest 
features, Mr. Niven has achieved his greatest 
success and left little or nothing to be de- 
sired. In these views, and scarcely less so in 


those of Meer Hall, Pirton Court, and Severn | 


End, the artist has proved to our satisfaction 
that none of the modern processes by which 
sketches are reproduced can compete with 
the old-fashioned copper-plate. 

Mr. Grazebrook’s volumes relate to a 
wholly different sphere of antiquities, and 
one which is scarcely likely to be as gene- 
rally attractive. Yet Heraldry may ‘rank 
among the handmaids of History, and un- 
questionably is often of the greatest service 
to the topographer and genealogist. Mr. 
Grazebrook has, we think, done wisely 
in keeping himself free from any rigid 
definition of what constitutes a Worces- 
tershire family. Had he applied Mr. 
Shirley’s severe rule, his labours would 
soon have had an end, for, of those land- 
owners who entered their descents in the 
years 1530 and 1569 (when the Heralds made 
their first visitations), only three have now 
a direct representative in the county; and 
perhaps no part of England underwent 
greater changes at the suppression of mon- 
asteries than Worcestershire. Mr. Graze- 
brook, therefore, in his desire to make his 
book extensively useful, has opened its pages 
to all persons and families whom, in the 
course of a laborious search, he has found to 
have identified themselves in any way with 
the county. Accordingly, we have Actons, 
Blounts, Talbots, and Lechmeres intermingled 
with novi homines whom it would be invidious 
to name, and the result is a valuable contri- 
bution to the gentilitial history of Worcester- 
shire, and one which contrasts very favour- 
ably with the careless compilations of the 
Rev. F. W. Kittermaster and others. 

Mr. Grazebrook is no mere copyist, but 
evinces much critical acumen, not only in the 
detection of error but also in the discovery 
of truth, and every page of his work shows 
that he has spared no pains to render it com- 
plete and accurate. The quotation we subjoin 
will give the reader a fair idea of the plan 
which Mr. Grazebrook has adopted :— 

“Bagshaw or InkBERRow.—A pedigree of this 
family was entered at the Visitation of 1682-3 ; 
it commences with Arthur Bagshaw, of Rush in 
Inkberrow, gent., who paid a fine for refusi 
knighthood at the coronation of Charles I., an 
who is stated to have died in 1643, aged 105.—A 
bugle horn between three roses. (Disallowed at 
the Visitation.) 

“ «Mr. Bagshaw produced a gold seal of these arms, 
which he says was his great-grandfather’s, but they 
are the arms of the Bagshaws of Ridge and Farewell, 


co. Stafford. C. 4,40. Vine. Staff. 107.’—(Note in 
the Visitation Book, K. 4, Coll. Arm. fo. 51.)” 


It should be added that Mr. Grazebrook 
has resorted for information not merely to 
Heraldic Visitations and ancient manuscripts, 
but also to church monuments and trust- 
worthy personal sources. 

The title of his book is perhaps unneces- 
sarily modest, for its contents have almost 
as much to do with the Genealogy as with 
the Heraldry of Worcestershire. 

Cuar.es J. Rosryson. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Half a Life. By George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. (London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Ingram Place. By a Cape Colonist. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

Johnny Indlow.. (London: R. Bentley & 
Son, 1874.) 

Through the Mist. By Jeanie Hering. 
(London : Virtue & Co., 1874.) 

Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By Captain 
W. E. Montague. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1874.) 


In reviewing any novel of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s, one must either write a very long 
notice or a very short one. Probably in the 
case of Lady Anna the latter will be the more 
appropriate. If Mr. Trollope were to write 
a novel in his sleep, or while talking to 
miscellaneous people, or under the influence 
of an unbroken series of bilious headaches, it 
would no doubt be amusing and readable; 
consequently it is unnecessary to apply these 
epithets to Lady Anna. And as we have 
high authority for believing that vessels of 
humbler materials than gold and silver are 
tolerable and necessary in a house, the pre- 
sent work may be allowed to take its place 
without much question by the side of Bar- 
chester Towers and Orley Farm. There is a 
foolish and unpleasant parson it, but then in 
return there is at least one very pleasant 
lawyer. Mr. Trollope probably counts upon 
a rush of wigs and gowns and blue bags to 
save him from the traditional fate of being 
torn in pieces by wild curates. Jn the last 
sentence we are promised some further ac- 
count of the heroine and her husband, Mr. 
Daniel Thwaite, the tailor. The promise ‘is 
welcome; but we should like to ask Mr. 
Trollope a favour. He is fond of immolat- 
ing one of each pair of turtle doves who 
have figured in his tales. It would be an 
immense relief if Daniel Thwaite were sent 
to the lugentes campi, to seek the company 
of John Bold and Mary Flood Jones. 

The most decided impression which Half 
a Life produces on the reader is this, that it 
ought to be a very much better book than it 
is. Nor is it obvious at first where the fault 
lies, or what it is that makes the story halt 
and drag, and wearies the reader notwith- 
standing a very tolerable style, and material 
attractive and varied enough of its kind. 
But one perceives before very long that 
it is, in fact, not. one book, but a conglo- 
merate. It tries to be a handbook of Lon- 
don forty years ago, a chronicle of the 
humours of Westminster, an Oxford guide, 
and a collection of Berkshire folk-lore all at 
once; and interwoven with all this there is 
the strangest series of notices of John Ster- 
ling, who is called Mr. Chrysostom, but is 
identified beyond possibility of mistake by 
allusions to his family, friends, and places of 
sojourn. The central stream of fable, which 
has to dissolve and assimilate all this mis- 
cellaneous matter, is of the feeblest descrip- 
tion, and quite unequal to the task, so that 
the whole result is heavy and incongruous 
to an extraordinary degree. It is autobio- 
graphic in form, autobiography appearing 
to have a singular moth-and-candle attrac- 
tion for novelists, and the hero is mandlin 
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and uninteresting even beyond his fellows. 
The only character in whom it is possible to 
take the least interest is a certain Honora 
Tailby, who is no favourite of the author's, 
and is introduced merely as a foil. We 
have seldom read a more undigested and 
indigestible book; and we cannot help re- 
gretting that Dr. Dasent should have wasted 
much good English, plenty of promising 
peeve 5 and not a little amusing anecdote 
upon so crude and unsatisfactory a pro- 
duction. 

It has not been possible to bestow un- 
qualified praise on either of the two books 
hitherto mentioned, but in passing from 
them to others we cannot help feeling as 
though we had been guilty in our censure of 
the crime of “sinning our mercies.” Mr. 
Anthony Trollope may have written better 
novels than Lady Anna, Dr. Dasent may 
have produced literary works more worthy 
of him than Half a Infe; but at any rate we 
feel tolerably safe in the hands of either from 
the novel-critic’s blackest beasts, absurdity 
and bad English. This pleasing confidence 
is not by any means always with us, and we 
must confess that it deserted us altogether 
when, at the fourth page of Ingram Place, 
we came upon an Irish tramp, who, being 
possessed apparently of three hands, and a 
double portion of the ubiquity of his coun- 
try’s birds, arrests somebody else’s hand, 
severs a bell-rope with a sharp knife, and 
locks a door “at the same instant.” It 
would not be fair, however, to judge a “ Cape 
Colonist’ entirely from this unlucky pas- 
sage. He writes very fair English—we beg 
his pardon, Irish—and is not without ideas 
both of plot and character. But there is a 
curious incoherence of place and time about 
his story, and his personages do some of the 
very oddest things. Being Peers and Lord 
Chief Justices, they seem to have the power 
of altering passed sentences at their pleasure, 
and setting free convicted prisoners; they 
are in the article of death by cholera one 
day, and cheerfully pay visits to their friends 
the next; they hear of England’s going to 
war first from a “foreign paper” (we are 
not sure that this does not refer, in an out- 
burst of patriotism, to the Times), and they 
pass their time in refusing blue ribbons, and 
correcting the mis-quotations of Royal 
Highnesses. The Cape Colonist incidentally 
informs us that “perhaps only a Celt could 
have appreciated to the full the privilege of 
being assaulted by the polished shafts of a 
mighty intellect,” and that “an ordinary 
Saxon can have no conception of ” this sort 
of thing. We are inclined to agree with him. 

Most people who have read the pleasant 
papers which have appeared from time to 
time in the Argosy under the signature of 
“Johnny Ludlow,” will be glad to see them 
collected; and anybody who has not yet 
read them had better do so without loss of 
time. There is nothing at all ambitious 
about them; on the contrary, they are 
decidedly parochial in tone and character— 
in fact, small beer. But any one who, like 
ourselves, is unheroic enough to confess 
to an occasional remembrance of the poor 
Creature, will find in them a pleasant and 
healthy brew. They are written from. the 
stand-point of the provincial Philistine, and 
it would be hard to find a happier touch 





than, for instance, this, said of a neighbour- 
ing millionaire: “I think he was more to 
some of us than Prince Albert!” The 
volumes contain nearly thirty stories, more 
or less unconnected, and it is of course im- 
possible to give any detailed account of them. 
As particularly good may be mentioned 
“Major Parrifer,” an Ahab, who, stonin 
being out of fashion, gets Naboth sentenc 
to a month’s imprisonment for working on 
Sunday, and meets with rare poetical justice; 
and “Going to the Mop.” There are some 
ghost stories, which are not quite up to the 
mark. A good ghost story is an excellent 
and admirable thing, but it is not given to 
every one to write it. 

Ingram Place is a very Irish book, Johnny 
[udlow is altogether English, it is therefore 
only fair that Scotland should have its turn. 
And Through the Mist is as Scotch as its 
title. Indeed, the authoress seems to be 
imbued, unconsciously perhaps, with a truly 
North British conviction that the majority 
of Englishmen are fools or rascals, and the 
majority of Englishwomen dolls or shrews. 
But she has managed to write a very agree- 
able novel to illustratethis general notion, and 
therefore we shall not waste time in useless 
protests. The scene opens in the island of 
Arran, where a young Englishman, Maurice 
Ingram, becomesaccidentally acquainted with 
a family consisting of two aunts and two 
nieces. With one of the latter—Dulcie 
Duncan—he falls in love, and as the 
course of love does not run quite smooth, 
elopes with her. They are married, and thetwo 
families, his and hers, reconcile themselves 
without much difficulty. Now itso happens 
that Maurice has been rather a scapegrace, 
and in particular has suffered from a terrible 
attack of delirium tremens. This he himself 
not unnaturally, and his family most un- 
fairly and unwisely, conceal from Dulcie. 
About a year after the marriage he has an 
accident, is dosed with brandy, soon after- 
wards has a series of relapses into his old 
complaint, and finally flings himself over the 
balusters and is killed. Everybody marries 
everybody else, and Dulcie at last consoles 
herself with an elderly artist, Harold Pierre- 
point, in whom an under-thread of interest 
has been kept up throughout. The first half 
of the book—the Arran scenes—is excellent ; 
the four ladies of Tigh-na-Bienne are all 
charming and uncommonly well drawn ; but 
the latter part does not show equal skill or 
familiarity with the subject, and is indeed a 
little repulsive. Deliriwm tremens is certainly 
not a nice disease, and by no means so in- 
teresting as, for instance, consumption ; but 
a man may have suffered from it without 
being guilty of every vice and capable of 
every crime. And the unfortunate Maurice 
is not only in a manner forced into his re- 
lapse, but no one seems to try or know how 
to get him out of it. It is surely hard on 
any man—even an Englishman—to be 
hustled out of the world so unceremoniously, 
and reviled so heartily by his creator, as 
Maurice Ingram is by Miss Hering. Still, 
the book is on the whole a decidedly good 
book, and had we space we should like to 
dwell on some of the Scotch scenes. 

Claude Meadowleigh, Artist, notwithstand- 
ing its title, is what may be called a military 
novel. This is a class of book which seems 





to be increasing in numbers; and if novels 
are to be written hy the hundred (a question 
which appears to be settled for us by force 
majeure) we see no reason why it should not 
continue to increase. But one thing has 
always struck us in these military novels, 
and that is the exceeding folly of their 
heroes as generally depicted. We are bound 
to say that the British warrior does not 
appear to us to be, as a rule, half so foolish 
as his brother warriors represent him when 
they take to novel-writing. The hero of 
this book, Jack Silver, almost passes the 
bounds of folly in his conduct towards his 
betrothed, the artist’s daughter, Alice. But 
the said conduct affords scope for some fair 
situations, very fairly treated, in the extra- 
ordinary double shuffle which follows be- 
tween Alice, a self-willed Di Vernon of an 
heiress named Janie MHarkhollow, Jack 
Silver, and a bored but not boring baronet, 
Sir Charles Bulstrover; and Captain Mon- 
tague has got hold of a very good thing in- 
deed, and has treated it very far from badly, 
in the shape of the affection of Claude 
Meadowleigh towards his daughter, and the 
despair into which that affection passes at 
her marriage. His minor characters, espe- 
cially the baronet’s mother, and the lawyer 
Gnaish, terrible by name and terrible by 
nature, are not so well managed; but then 
“the gods are not wont to give everything 
at once to mankind.” They have given 
Captain Montague enough to enable him to 
write a very pleasant and creditable book. 
Grorce Sainrspury. 








COOKERY BOOKS. 


First Lessons in the Principles of Cooking. 
By Lady Barker. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 

Tittle Dinners: how to Serve them with Ele- 
gance and Economy. By Mary Hooper. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 1874.) 

The Royal Pastry and Confectionery Book. 
By Jules Gouffé. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1874.) 


Lavy Barker inaugurates her appointment 
as Manager of the National School of 
Cookery by this little unpretending volume, 
which is not exactly a cookery book, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but a 
treatise on the best modes of preparing food, 
and on the principles of diet, as derived 
from a knowledge of the relative nutritive 
value of the various kinds of food within 
our reach. As Lady Barker justly observes, 
instead of crying out about the high price of 
food and fuel, and looking fondly back on a 
cheaper past and the good old prices which 
will never come again, let us accept as it is 
the present state of things, and manfully 
face the increased cost of the necessaries of 
life, and feel how much it is the imperative 
duty of all to avoid waste, and thereby make 
the materials at our disposal go as far as we 
can. The question, therefore, to be considered 
is, what is the best and cheapest food, and the 
most wholesome way of cooking it, always 
bearing in mind that it is not the quantity of 
food received into the human body which 
nourishes it, but the proportion of such food 
as can be digested. Bread and beef Lady 
Barker adduces as samples of food contain- 
ing every element required to build up the 
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human frame, and on the reparative power 
of beef-tea in illness she strongly insists. 
She alludes to the insufficient diet allowed 
in schools, and also to that of the British 
soldier as contrasted with the well-fed Ger- 
man, whose savoury meal made-from pea- 
sausage and bones we all saw, if we did 
not taste, at the International Exhibition 
last year: but then the German soldier has 
the additional advantage of knowing how to 
cook his own rations. 

Lady Barker goes through all the various 
modes of preparing food, and concludes 
that improvement in the knowledge of 
cookery must begin in the upper classes and 
spread downwards, that mistresses must 
know before they can teach, and that though 
“it is not necessary for ladies to bend over 
the fire and harden their hands with sauce- 
pan handles,” yet in these times, when 
economy in food is become so necessary, 
ladies should know something more than 
mere accomplishments, and that a practical 
knowledge of the art of cookery is quite 
compatible with the utmost refinement and 
cultivation of mind. 

Following up the same idea of economy, 
but combined with elegance, Mrs. Hooper 
seeks to give little dinners at small cost. 
Her intentions are good, and so may be her 
recipes ; but there is a seeming inconsistency 
in desiring the linen to be of the finest 
damask, the glass of the purest crystal, one 
coloured for hock, flowers and dessert taste- 
fully set out, and yet, to economise the 
meat, suggesting maccaroni, potatoes, or some 
other “farinage” to be served first, taking 
us back to our nursery days of rice or rolley 
pudding. On the other hand, she recom- 
mends /hors-d’euvres of mayonnaise, cheese, 
&c., “to stimulate the jaded appetite,” and 
prepare us for the looked-for meats, among 
which we see in her list bullock’s and sheep’s 
heart, tripe sawté, and sheep’s head in three 
different forms—dishes a little out of place 
with pink glasses and Silesian damask. 

The Royal Book of Pastry is a sequence to 
the Livre de Cuisine, previously published by 
M. Gouffé—both magnificently got up, 
with chromo-lithographs, &c. The pupil of 
Caréme and other great masters in the art 
of cookery, M. Gouffé gives us in his book 
the result of a life’s experience, there not 
being a recipe which has not been prepared 
by himself. The first part consists of direc- 
tions for making paste, sweet sauces, and 
other preliminary preparations necessary 
before executing the large ornamental pieces. 
It requires, he says, not only a practical 
acquaintance with the work, but also a 
perfect taste and thorough knowledge of 
modelling and drawing to succeed in the 
practice of high-class pastry: “I have 
made a drawing for an ornament twenty 
times over before I have been satisfied 
that I had correctly reproduced my idea.” 
The reputation of the writer and the 
beauty of the work are sure to gain it 
a favourable reception. 


F. Bury PAttiser. 








We understand that the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris will succeed Mr. Alexander J. Ellis as 
President of the Philological Society, and that 
Mr. Ellis will take Dr. Morris’s place as one of 
the vice-presidents of the society. 





CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Essays on Religion and Literature, Edited b 
Archbisho ing. Third Series. . 8. King 
& Co.). It is to be sup that this volume, 
like its predecessors, is in the nature of an invita- 
tion to educated men to meet their Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen on the common ground of culture 
and discussion. And the average of intelligence 
and ability shown by the writers, though it might 
be higher, is quite sufficiently high to justify the 
invitation, and yet the volume seems, upon the 
whole, to be a failure ; it leaves an impression that 
all these intelligent and able people are, after all, 
beating the air, letting off more or less telling 
argument at adversaries who are out of range. 
One great difference which prevents a real under- 
standing is perhaps an assumption on the part of 
the writers that it must be bad to deny what 
happens to be true, whether it can be proved or 
no; though of course there are exceptions to the 
resulting haziness. 

The inaugural address of Archbishop Manning 
is in his familiar exoteric vein of imposing plausi- 
bility ; the subject is the relation of Church and 
State, and the main thesis is the present supe- 
riority of voluntaryism. He makes a fair historical 
point that before the Reformation the liberties of 
the Church were supposed to be matter of law, 
while the encroachments of the Crown were 
matter of custom. There is a more questionable 
page on the incapacity of Anglicanism to restrain 
the Romanising and rationalising tendencies from 
“yeaching their natural points of rest;” each of 
these tendencies is so paralysed by inward incon- 
sistency that Anglicanism is likely to survive 
both. Another defect is that the five possible 
relations between Church and State leave no room 
for the condition of the Scotch Kirk, as it now is, 
much less as it might have been had Chalmers 
won his game of brag against Lord Aberdeen ; for 
even then it would have been a national establish- 
ment. Father Christie contributes a sequel to 
his former paper on the “Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity,” dealing for the most part with the prob- 
abilities about revelation. It contains an extremely 
neat statement of the Roman Catholic theory of 
the relative authority of the Church and the 
Bible ; and would have considerable weight with 
a reader anxious to introduce order and substance 
among the attenuated unconsidered hypotheses 
which are at present the vehicle of the sense of 
duty. Father Aylward’s paper on “ Ancient and 
Modern Spiritism ” is a thoughtful comparison of 
the abnormal Pee obtained by the Neo- 
a with those of modern clairvoyance. 

he writer insists with great force on the immor- 
ality of the surrender of the will to an external 
power which he holds to be diabolical, the Church 
apparently being committed to a rejection of 
Porphyry’s view, that such phenomena are due to 
exalted action of purely human powers. He 
does not deal with the question whether a matter 
deserves attention about which scientific verifica- 
tion is unattainable. Dr. Laing makes a really 
vigorous attempt to treat Darwinism as it is 
fashionable to treat spiritualism. The first of his 
papers is headed “A Reassuring Thought at the 
Ape’s Encroachment on our own Likeness.” The 
“reassuring thought” is, that as secant °89°59°59 
isa finite line, and secant 90° an infinite, so it is pos- 
sible that an absolutely erect animal, man, may 
have an immortal soul, while animals which ap- 
proximate indefinitely to erectness are mortal, 
which seems to be ingenious rather than reassur- 
ing. The second paper, “Darwinism brought to 
Book,” is much better; whether under existing 
circumstances such an attack will be regarded as 
telling or becoming is hard to say. Circumstances 
apart, the attack is of the same kind as attacks 
which have told. The writer certainly makes out 
that the knowledge available to support a view 
practically held by almost all competent judges, is so 
incomplete as to make a very poor when 
drawn out in strict logical form; but, after all, 
such an observation would be more relevant as a 





confirmation of the doctrine of the Grammar of 
Assent than as an objection to ras prey of 
evolution. It is more to the point the “ ten- 
dency ” which Mr. Darwin continually postulates 
is less like an ultimate idea than what we re- 
ise under the old name of “The Spirit 


of God.” The Rev. John Doherty points out, 
in a rather rambling paper on “ Flaws in the 


Philosophy of Bacon,” that he contributed very 
little to influence the direction in which physical 
science advanced in England or in E and 
that he probably helped to give a twist to i 
speculation on mental science. It is probable that 
writers who insist upon what Bacon did not do, 
would produce more effect if they would investi- 
te historically the traces of his real influence. 
Ft is rather hopeless to convince the world that 
such a great reputation is as good as spurious. Mr, 
St.George Mivart, in his paper on “One point in the 
Controversy with Agnostics,” may be thought to 
have proved that the proposition that “ a series of 
states of consciousness exists,” is not an ultimate 
truth, but involves a number of postulates which 
he draws out for the comfort of Conservative 
Gnostics. Such victories, however, are always 
barren unless the postulates laboriously reasserted 
can be made the starting point of deductions point- 
ing to new and fruitful observations in the sphere 
of experience. The same kind of objection applies 
to Father Humphrey's two papers on Scholastic 
Philosophy. In the first, he enumerates the scholas- 
tic ideas which are assumed in Roman Catholic 
theology, and possess, therefore, for Roman Catho- 
lics “ a more than metaphysical certainty.” In the 
second, heshowsthat Boethius’ definition of a person 
“ Individua substantia rationalis naturae” will, if 
individua be rightly taken, fit the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; and that 
Gunther's definition, “a substance conscious of 
itself,” will not, and is filled with enthusiasm at 
this result. It is exceedingly probable that the 
real and imaginary knowledge of the contempora- 
ries of Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas 
was better organised, and came nearer to making 
a coherent whole than the real and imaginary: 
Imowledge of the contemporaries of Mill and 
Darwin; but it does not follow that mediaeval 
ideas will be found useful in organising modern 
knowledge, for mediaeval ideas were abstractions 
from an experience more limited and more homo- 
meous than ours. The present instalment of Mr. 
Cond treatise on “Christianity in Relation to 
Civil Society,” is devoted to the proof of two points : 
“ first, that the dogmatic functions of the ” | Chris- 
tian] “Society must be as absolute in modern as 
in ancient times; second, that the authority of 
the Society must be as supreme in matters of fact 
and discipline as of doctrine.” Formally, both 


points may be said to be proved by the kind of 


argument that the instructed reader will antici- 

te; a chapter on the question whether the well- 
folag of the world has always depended, and will 
always depend to the same extent upon “ the 
Society,” would have a more general, perhaps a 
more substantial, interest. It is the strength or 
weakness of Mr. Lucas’ mind that he Sperm 
argues as if his view was in possession. is gives 
an air of unreality to his essay on Mr. Mill on the 
liberty of the Press. If we were living under a 
censorship, it might be worth while to formulate a 
definition of liberty, from which it should plau- 
sibly follow that it is no more restraint upon 
liberty to have to acknowledge the truths of Chris- 
tianity than to have to acknowledge the truths of 

metry ; as it is, the ment hardly seems 
worth dissecting. It would have been more in- 
structive if Mr. Lucas had com Mr. Mill’s 
ideal with the actual condition of the Press, and 
discussed seriously whether, in its actual condition, 
the Press does more harm than good, and whether 
the remedy for the harm it does is to make the 
Press better or weaker, and how either remedy 
is to be applied. Though it is hard for a writer 
on the unpopular side to get a quiet hearing upon 
a concrete issue, it is hardly worth while to take 
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, like Mr. Lucas and most of his 
in a line of argument which almost al uces 
notional, not real, assent. Monsignor Patterson’s 
paper on the religious condition of Germany is 
rather omen and inadequate. He gives a few sta- 
tistics and historical remarks, in that he may 
denounce the Falk laws, which are bad enough, 
with an air of authority. He traces those laws to 
the necessity of conciliating the anti-Christian 
liberalism of Germany; a sim explanation 
which does not exclude the other) would be that 
success has made Prince Bismarck very over- 
bearing. G. A, Srmcox. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue May number of the Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains a poem, eleven s in length, on the late 


Professor Agassiz, by Professor James Russell 
Lowell. . 


Mr. 8S. Barrne-Govrp has in preparation a 
work on the mo om Gospels, and the fragments 
of other than the sacabent Geniela, which are 
to be found quoted by known writers, to be 
published under the title of Lost and Hidden 
Gospels. 

A MISCELLANY containing contributions from 
writers of all parties, including the princi 
Russian poets and novelists, and scholars of the 
most opposite yiews, has just appeared at St. 
Petersburg. It is entitled La Cottsation, and the 
profits are to bedevoted to the relief of the starvin 
population of Samara. The writers, printers, an 


publishers have all given their labour gratuitously ; 
and it is expected that the sale of the work will 
reach 10,000 copies at three roubles a copy. 


Messrs. CHARPENTIER are about to publish a 
work, of which an English translation will a 
simultaneously in London, from the pen of M. 
Odysse-Barot. It is to be called A VTistory of 
Contem Literature in England; but the 
author by no means confines himself to the limits 
indicated by his title. 

_ Mr. HAaLirwett has — issued to public libra- 
ries and private friends fifty copies of the six 
documents from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
relating to the actors’ shares in the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres in 1635, of which we printed 
the most ra one, from the MS. in the 
Public Record Office, in the AcapEmy of Febru- 
ary 21. We regret to see from the short note 
games to the 7 that the publication. of the 

a of Mr. Halliwell’s Illustrations of the Life 

of Shakspere will be delayed for some months. 


f We hear that the next play of Shakspeare to be 
issued in the Clarendon Brews School Series will 
be The Tempest. 


Wr understand that Professor Bell’s long pro- 
mised edition of White’s Selborne will contain a 
memoir of the author, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished letters scarcely less interesting than those 


which constitute the original work. It will be 
published by Mr. Van Voost. 


Dr. C. M. Inetxsy has just finished the second 
edition of his little book, The Still Lion, against 
rash emenders of Shakspere’s text. The first edition 
a written for a German publisher, and published 
in Germany. The second edition will be seven or 
a sheets, nearly twice the size of the first. 
Chapter iii. is on ‘the danger of tamperi g with 
the text of Shakspere, and in partic on mis- 
understood or misprinted words. Chapter v. is a 
particular examination and defence of certain pas- 
sages Rea — long suffered the wrongs of 
emendation. e book will iv 
a be conservative to 


Dr. Inexepy has also just sent to press hi 
Preface to Part I. of the Shaker Allusion Book 
that he is editing for the New hakspere Society. 

Mr. FurNIvAtt asks us to mention that the old 
play of Edward LIIT., of which Shakspere wrote 
the episode of the King and the Countess of Salis- 
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bury, commented on in last week's AcapEmy by 


Mr. Fleay, was —— in the eee series 
some years ago, wi ur other attributed 
to A bell Gvecen'dect be buil.ef any 
foreign bookseller for eighteenpence. Also, Chet- 
tle’s Hoffman, which Professor Delius has lately 
shown was written to match Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
which it follows point by point, was reprinted by 
Lacy (the late theatrical bookseller) in 1853, and 
is now sold for two-shillings by Russell Smith. 


Mr. Hates has finished his edition of Milton’s 
Areopagitica for the Clarendon press. 


Ws are glad to hear that the unprinted part of 
Pepys’s Diary is being deciphered anew . Mr. 
Mynors Bright, and that it contains several very 


interesting passages relating to the theatres of 
per’s time. We believe that all this 


the old gossi 
fresh matter will be included in the new edition 
of Pepys's Diary now contemplated by a west-end 
house. 

Mr. Henry Sweer’s History of English Sounds, 
the last portion of which he read before the 
Philological Society poe and in which he 
has very much simplified the representation of the 
sounds, will probably be issued as a separate book, 
as well as in the Society’s Transactions. The 
phonetics of our best are always their 
weakest point, and a short historical treatise on 
the subject is much wanted. 


Mr. Henry B. Wueattey will probably issue 
this season a second part of additions to his 
Dictionary of Reduplicated Words for the Philo- 
logical Society. 

Tue Chaucer Society hope to print this season 
Mr. Henry Ward’s essay on the sources of Chaucer’s 
“ Knight's Tale,” and the poet's debt to Boccaccio 
in it. Now that Shakspere’s treatment of the story, 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, is made certain, Mr. 
Ward’s essay is wanted more than ever. 


PRoFEssoR SEELEY’S Political Conversation Class 
at Cambridge has been very well attended this 
term. The Historical Tripos is slowly but surely 
making way in the University. 


Tue publication of a Danish translation of 
Leaves of Grass gives Naer og Fjern the oportunity 
of commenting at some length on the qualities of 
Walt Whitman, this “athletic phenomenon of 
democratic America.” The review is, on the 
whole, warmly sympathetic, both from a literary 
and a social point of view. It makes a novel 
attack, however, upon the poet’s dream of a life 
reduced to its we wy functional development, 
when it points out that such a society of brothers, 
all athletic and all equally semi-educated, would 
soon grow to be monotonous and frightfully tire- 
some. It is perhaps not generally known that Walt 
Whitman’s poetry has long been admired in Den- 
mark. 


AccorpDIne to Morgenbladet, the poet Bjérnsen 
has bought the estate of Aulstad, near Lake 
Mjésen, for 52,000 <_ (about 7,500/.). While 
it is being prepared for him, he resides in Rome, 
and is busily engaged in writing, whether prose 
or verse is not yet stated. 

THe new Quarterly contains a very skilful 
and authoritative article on the late Bishop of 
Winchester, which curiously resembles a vindica- 
tion rather than a panegyric. The article opens 
with a partial list of his contributions to the 
Review, from which we learn that he was the 
author of a very clever plea for the relaxation of 
clerical subscription in 1865, and reviewed the 
Queen’s books and the Life of Keble, and that his 
first article in 1849, and his last, three months 
before his death, were on Mr. Knox’s Ornitho- 
logical Rambles tn Sussex, and Autumns on the 
Spey. Between 1849 and 1860 he was too 
occupied with his diocese to write. 

Much stress is laid upon the ay of his 
episcopal ideal, and upon the sacrifices which he 
made to fulfil it. Perhaps his tendency to impose 
his own will and his own mind on his clergy has 
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not been so clearly brought out before. Satisfactory 
explanations are given of his conduct in the 
matters of Hampden and the Canada Cle’ 
Reserves, while his persistence in pushi e 
revival of Convocation in the free of the 
Sees ee the Court is fairly insisted on as a 
roof that his avowed disinclination to fight what 
e looked upon as hopeless battles was not due to 
anything like self-seeking. 
et where an impression exists that single- 
mindedness was hardly the most characteristic 
grace of that earnest and accomplished prelate, it 
will hardly be removed by a eulogist who admits 
that he plumed himself on his political foresight, 
and boasts of the influence of his counsels on 
litical combinations. In fact, Bishop Wilber- 
orce was more remarkable for tenacity of 
Pp than for tenacity of principle. He 
understood times and seasons too well to be 
able to conceive of truth and duty as something 
eternal and separable from all temporal and local 
conditions. In action he was entirely devoted to 
duty in the concrete, but it was impossible that 
the adroit complacency with which he was able to 
look at things alternately asa bishop and as a man 
of the world, as a high Anglican and as a sound 
Protestant, should be regarded with enthusiasm by 
lookers-on. A man with transcendental aims is 
expected to look down upon the expediencies and 
practicalities which the bishop enjoyed and appre- 
ciated so highly. If he manages to override them 
he is admired, and if he has not force for this he 
had better allow for them in practice without 
dwelling on them, as a busy man sees things 
in a street well enough not to knock against them, 
though he never notices them. 


In the current number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Emile de Laveleye gives an interest- 
ing account of the progress of instruction in 
Russia. Very important is it to Europe, he 
remarks, that the Russian people should be in- 
structed, for the empire to which they belong is 
growing so fast, and developing its resources so 
rapidly, that it bids fair to become the dominant 
power of the world, and terrible would be the 
result for civilisation if that power were swayed 
by a warlike and ambitious despot, wielding at 
his will an army of three or four millions, and 
restrained by no cultured class possessed of nume- 
rical importance. It was Peter the Great who 
first introduced education into Russia, but his 
efforts were utterly fruitless. Catherine LI. ordered 
schools to be founded in the towns and villages, 
but her orders were never carried out. After the 
emancipation of the serfs, an attempt was made 
to bestow on the liberated peasants the benefits 
of education, and all sorts of plans and regu- 
lations were drawn up, but little beyond 
a success on paper has been obtained. One great 
difficulty in Russia is to obtain schoolmasters. 
Old soldiers are excellent persons in their way, 
but their stock of knowledge is apt to be limited. 
To ecclesiastics, also, who have got into trouble 
and taken to teaching as a last resource, objections 
may sometimes be made. Another difficulty is the 
rere of the population in most districts, 
though this might be met, M. de Laveleye sug- 
gests, by organising a service of “flying schools,” 
on the plan of those which have worked so 
admirably in Norway. The report published in 
1871 by the Minister of Public Sestwedilen is not 
encouraging. Out of 34 provinces, only 14 have 
sent in returns as to the progress of popular 
education. In those 14, which are the most 
civilised as well as the most densely peopled in 
European Russia, —s 20,425,204 inhabi- 
tants, there existed in January 1870 about 4,247 
schools, with 4,982 teachers, of whom 3,516 were 
priests. The number of pupils was 143,385, so 
that there is only one sc shee to every 142 in- 
habitants, whereas in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Saxony, and in the Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland, there is one pupil to every six inhabitants. 
Clearly it is time that educational Russia should 
bestir itself. 
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Tue Norwegian primate, Dr. J. L. Arup, Bishop 
of Christiania, died on April 11, in his eighty-first 
ear. In his earliest youth he served in the 
rench navy, under Napoleon I., and afterwards 
lived for some time as a tutor in Denmark. In 
1836, and twice afterwards, he represented Dram- 
men in the Storthing, and distinguished himself 
there by his brilliant and enlightened defence of 
religious liberty, until then denied to Norwegians. 
In 1846 Arup was elevated to the See of Chris- 
tiania. His religious writings, though few and 
small, display much literary ability, and before he 
became bishop he distinguished himself by some 
translations of Victor, Hugo. This extremely 
modern-minded bishop was one of the many well- 
known men who have dared to marry their de- 
ceased wife’s sister. 


Tue literary novelty of the hour in Scandinavia 
is Professor L. Dietrichson’s historical drama, 
Karl Folkunge, written in Swedish, which has 
just been put on the boards, almost simultaneously, 
at Stockholm and at Christiania. Dietrichson, a 
Norwegian by birth, began his literary life by 

roducing works in Norse, but has gradually 
earned to write in the tongue of his adopted 
country. His new drama is well spoken of. 


A WELL-ATTESTED centenarian’s death is just 
reported from Sweden. A soldier of the name of 
Bok, born on February 21, 1774, die@ in an alms- 
house at Lund a few days ago. Less circumstan- 
tial, but apparently worthy of credence, is the 
account of another Swedish veteran just dead at 
Wexio, aged 101 years and seven months, 


Epvarp Grine has suddenly waked up to find 
himself famous. As we mentioned last week, he 
was born in 1843, at Bergen, in Norway. When 
he was quite a child, his extraordinary talents 
attracted the attention of the celebrated violinist, 
Ole Bull, and in 1858 he was sent to the Conser- 
vatory at Leipzig to study music. In 1863 he 
went to Copenhagen to work under Gade, and 
soon became the most brilliant of the knot of 
clever young composers collected there. Musik- 
alisches Wochenblatt calls Grieg “ the Scandinavian 
Chopin.” 


- THe Danish composer Hartmann has just 
brought out a charming little opera at the Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen. It is called Thrymskviden, 
and deals with an Icelandic subject. 


THe Moniteur Universel gives a curious story 
of the discovery of a princess of the House of 
Bourbon, resident in the native state of Bhopal, in 
the heart of British India. M. Rousselet, a French 
traveller, happened to be present at a grand durbar, 


held by Sir John Lawrence at Agra in 1866, and 
was astonished at hearing the name of Madame 
Elisabeth de Bourbon announced as one of the 
retinue of the Begum of Bhopal. Shortly after- 
wards he happened to be in the town of Bhopal, 
and received a visit from a French ecclesiastic, 
who proved to be the father confessor of the 
French princess. On her invitation, M. Rousselet 
repaired to the palace, where he was received by 
armed retainers, and conducted to the presence of 
the princess, or Dulan Sirdar, as she was called. 
The story of her origin was quite romantic. It 
seems that in the reign of the emperor Akbar 
(1557), a European, named Jean de Bourbon, of 
noble birth, arrived at Delhi. He had been taken 
captive by Turkish pirates while travelling with 
his tutor, and by them taken to Egypt. Here he 
entered the army, and was again taken prisoner in 
a conflict with Abyssinians. His being a Christian 
here stood him in good stead, and he was enabled 
to procure passage to India in a vessel plying 
between Abyssinia and the Northern Konkan. 
Landing at Broach, he was attracted to Delhi by 
the fame of the Great Mogul’s splendour, and by 
his general intelligence gained the favour of that 
monarch and entered his army. Jean de 
Bourbon eventually died at » full of 
honours, leaving two sons. The Bourbons re- 
tained their position till the invasion of 





Nadir Shah, when Salvador Bourbon went to 
reside on his estate at Narwar, where he lived in 
great ease. In 1794, his successor, Bhoba Bourbon, 
by a curious coincidence, was ousted by a French 
adventurer in the service of Scindia, just about 
the time that the more illustrious branch of the 
royal family in France lost their throne. Bhoba 
Bourbon was shortly afterwards assassinated, and 
his son, Enayet Messiah, took refuge with the 
Prince of Bhopal, from whom he received some 
estates in reward of his services. In 1816 
Balthasar de Bourbon, surnamed Shahzahad 
Messiah, or the Christian Prince, became the 
prime minister, and subsequently the regent, of 
the state, and it is chiefly to his energy that this 
rincipality owes its stability and prosperity. Sir 
ohn etcdn, in his Central India (i. 420), bears 
witness to the ability of this minister, and en- 
larges on the remarkable history of the family. 
Balthasar died in 1830, leaving his privileges and 
rights to his widow, Elizabeth de Bourbon, sur- 
named Doulan Sircar,and his nephew, Bonaventure 
Bourbon, or Merban Messiah. This presents a 
curious parallel to the case of Charles X., who 
died in 1830, leaving a grandson, Henri Dieu- 
donné, the hope of France. 

The descendants of Jean de Bourbon at the 
present day forma clan about four hundred strong, 
three hundred of whom are located in Bhopal, 
and call themselves ‘ Frantcis,” a corrupted 
form of “ Frangais.” They are all Christians, and 
have a church for the use of their community. 
M. Rousselet was further informed that among 
the heirlooms of the family is preserved a 
scutcheon with fleurs-de-lys emblazoned on it, 
which was originally the property of Jean de 
Bourbon. 

M. Rousselet was present at a solemn féte held 
on the day of Saint Louis, when prayers were 
offered up for the welfare of France, the cradle of 
this little people. The worshippers were clad 
after the Mohammedan fashion, but some who 
wore caps removed them on entering the building. 
A feast was then given ina spacious hall of the 
palace, and the health of Bonaventure Bourbon 
was solemnly drunk. The day’s rejoicings finished 
with a display of fireworks. 

M. Rousselet soon afterwards left Bhopal, but his 
curiosity respecting the origin of Jean de Bourbon, 
the founder of the race, led him to examine con- 
temporary history, and he has since arrived at the 
conclusion that this Jean de Bourbon must have 
been an illegitimate son of the Constable Bourbon, 
born two years before the death of his father at 
the siege of Rome in 1527, but deterred by the 
notoriety of his father’s crimes from returning to 
a land for which he had such undoubted affection. 

We have already mentioned the collection of 
books relating to Paris, at the Hétel Carnavalet, 
which is now in process of formation. M. Jules 
Cousin, its librarian, had intended to bequeath 
his Parisian library to the city ; but the destruc- 
tion of the library at the Hétel de Ville during 
the Commune induced him to perform this generous 
action during his lifetime. His gift to the muni- 
cipality consisted of 6,000 volumes and 7,000 
prints, which have been increased to 25,000 
volumes and 12,000 prints by private generosity, 
and purchases out of an annual sum voted by the 
Municipal Council. Besides books on Paris, the 
library contains only dictionaries, histories, &c., 
so that it might be strictly termed a Library of 
the History of Paris. The catalogue is already 
finished, and is remarkably clear and complete. 

M. Dessarprxs has read a Memoir before the 
Academy of Inscriptions on eleven hundred leaden 
sling-bullets from Ascoli (Asculum in Picenum). 
They are a little larger than musket-balls, and 
many scholars have remarked on the inscriptions 
found on such bullets; but it has not hitherto 
been noticed that the balls are palimpsests, and 
bear three or four inscriptions. M. Desjardins ex- 
lains this by the scarcity of lead. The bullets, 
ike arrows and javelins, thrown from one camp 
to the other, were picked up, stamped with a new 





mark, and discharged at their former 

The ‘same balls sometimes served for years, and 
those examined by M. Desjardins bear inscriptions 
which show that they were used at the siege of 


‘Asculum in the Social War, the Servile War 


under Spartacus, and the Civil War of the year 
40 B.c. 


M. On. Grravp read a r on Saturday week, 
before the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, on two bronze tablets found near Ossuna, 
in Andalusia, containing from the muni- 
cipal statute-law of a Latin colony in Baetica, 
founded by Julius Caesar. Its date is a.v.c. 710, 
and the Latinity is excellent, proceeding evidently 
from the Roman Chancery. These bronzes were 
discovered about the end of 1870, and kept 
jealously concealed by their possessor, until their 
—— publication last year by Don Manuel 

odriguez de Berlanga, the same scholar who 
—, the Tables of Malaga twenty years since. 

hey have just been rendered accessible to the 
learned world at large in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
and a full translation will appear in the Journal 
des Savanits, These tables are another testimony 
of the policy pursued by the government of 
playing off the municipia against the Roman 
aristocracy. 

Prince Evekne pe Curmay’s Gaspard de 
Coligny, @aprés ses Contemporains is a pleasant if 
not particularly profound incursion into the his- 
torical by-ways of the sixteenth century. Prince 
de Chimay describes the Renaissance period, and its 
central martial figure, Gaspard de Coligny, with a 

ood deal of picturesque vigour. The reader fol- 
mere Coligny’s life step by step, through the wars of 
the reign of Francis I.; beholds him administering 
Picardy and Artois under Henry II., concluding 
jong = Spain at Vauxcelles, and doing his best to 

eliver France at St. Quentin from the iron grip of 
Philip II. This first portion of the volume is by 
far the most graphic. It has something of the 
bold colour and vivacity of Brantome’s egotistic 
chronicles. The author is too fervent a papist to 
describe the second portion of Coligny’s life with 
historical impartiality. He moralises unneces- 
sarily over the transformation of the old Admiral 
into a party chief and a militant Huguenot; and 
considers that bloody episode of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew, his assassination, something of a divine 
judgment. 

Tue Catalogue of the MSS. of the Municipal 
Library of Bordeaux, which is now in the press, 
contains several items of interest. Among these 
are a copy of the translation of Livy by the Bene- 
dictine Pierre Berchoire or Bersuize, with care- 
fully executed miniatures; a Romance translation 
of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with glosses ; a 
version of the Peregrino of Jacques Covuzo, 
which was very popular in France at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The Municipal 
Council are also publishing a series of works relat- 
ing to the history of the city ; two volumes have 
already appeared, Le Registre des Bouillons and 
Délibérations de la Jurade de 1405 4 1411. A 
third volume, by M. Léo Drouin, which will 
appear shortly, relates to the topography of the 
town in the fourteenth century; every street is 
marked and described according to contemporary 
documents, and a large plan is appended. 

M. Maxme pv Camp’s study on “ Les Ci- 
metiéres de Paris,” in the current number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, is a perfect storehouse of 
arguments for the advocates of cremation. Inci- 
dentally, too, the article offers many points of 
interest. The author dwells on the strange con- 
tradiction between that sceptical population of 
Paris, without reverence and without a creed, and 
its almost idolatrous veneration for the relics of 
its dead. We can forgive him for moralising as 
he takes us through the cemeteries where the 
slayers and their victims lie side by side, the 
holders of power who have followed one another 
with such bewildering rapidity to the scaffold and 
the tomb, and where the flowers planted by pious 
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hands are blooming on the graves of the men of 
the Commune, as on the turf that covers the 
remains of the victims of the Terror and the Re- 
storation. During the last century, the great burial 

lace of Paris was that of the Holy Innocents. 
B long ago as 1554, the condition of this ground 
was suspected as imperilling the health of the 
~ In that year two learned ph peer were 
ordered to study the question and report upon it. 
They recommended its immediate suppression, but 
were not listened to. Again in 1737 the Academy 
of Sciences sygentes a commission, who reported 
to the same effect, and with the same result. In 
1765 a decree was issued, forbidding interments 
in the existing cemeteries and in the churches, and 
ordering the selection of seven or eight spots for 
cemeteries outside Paris ; in 1786 this decree was 
at last carried out. 

Here is a characteristic description of this 
cemetery during the seventeenth century :— 

“The people of Paris loved their cemetery, where 
they were treated to the sight of grand processions 
with incense and psalmodies on the bells on certain 
holy days. They came thither gladly to offer up their 
prayers at the popular church of the Holy Innocents, 
to admire the monuments, the chapels, the alabaster 
skeleton wrongly attributed to Germain Pilon, the old 
pulpit where he preached so grandly during the 
League, the Glatine cross, the statue of Christ, which 
was called the God ofthe city, and the tower of Notre 
Dame des Bois, where every evening a lamp was 
lighted which served as a beacon to this field of the 
dead. Buying and selling went on; dealers in finery 
and linen-sold their wares in the galleries; against 
the pillars of the arcades, beneath the charnel-houses 
that bent beneath the weight of bones, the public 
writers had installed their tables, and supplied epi- 
stolary literature at a fixed fee. The Messieurs de 
Villiers, who visited the charnel-houses in January 
1657, say: ‘If it is in the grand style, the letter is 
worth ten, twelve, or twenty sols; if in the humble 
style, it is only five or six sols.’ The crowd was 
always circulating; it was a regular promenade. .. . 
All the Parisians were persuaded that the earth of 
the cemetery of the Innocents had the property of 
devouring corpses in twenty-four hours,” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE group of islands known as the Nicobars, 
situated about 150 miles south of the Andamans, 
has been but little explored, though the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of these islands 
offer very interesting peculiarities to the notice of 
the ethnologist. One of the most noticeable of 
these, and one which seriously affects the trade of 
the islands, is the passion for old hats which, with- 
out exception, pervades the whole framework of 
society. No one is exempt from it. Young and 
old, chief and subject alike endeavour to outvie 
each other in the singularity of shape no less 
than in the number of the old hats they can 
acquire during their lifetime. On a fine morn- 
ing at the Nicobars it is no unusual thing 
to see the surface of the ocean in the vicinity 
of the islands dotted over with canoes, in 
each of which the noble savage, with nothing 
whatever on but the conventional slip of cloth, 
and a tall white hat with a black band, may be 
watched standing up and catching fish for his 
daily meal. Second-hand hats are most in request, 
new hats being looked upon with suspicion and 
disfavour. This curious passion is so well-known 
that traders from Calcutta make annual excursions 
to the Nicobars with cargoes of old hats, which 
they barter for cocoa-nuts, the only product of 
these islands: a good tall white hat, with a black 
band fetching from fifty-five to sixty-five good 
eocoa-nuts. Intense excitement pervades the 
island while the trade is going on, and fancy 
— are often asked and obtained. When the 

ts or the cocoa-nuts have at length come to an 
end, the trader generally lands a cask or two of rum, 
and the whole population in their hats get drunk 
without intermission until the rum also comes to 
an end. It is curious that in those far-away 
regions so profitable a market should be found for 
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cast-off specimens of one of the most disagreeable 
symbols of civilisation. 

The same yearning after better things in a more 
advanced — may be observed in , 
where no official is content if he cannot deck 
himself out in the tarnished plumage of some 
long defunct admiral, general or ambassador. ~ 


AUSTRALIAN newspapers report the success of 
hee grate bata exploring expedition. The party 
had arrived at a place 150 miles from the De Grey 
river, out of provisions, having eaten all but three 
camels, but they had made their way over some 
900 miles of unknown country and discovered a 
route from Southern to Western Australia. News 
had also been received from the expedition sent 
out in search of Sinclair and his comrades, who, 
it was feared, had been lost on the coast of 
Northern Australia. The relief party arrived just 
in time to rescue the explorers, who had experi- 
enced a series of disasters. They had been cast 
ashore, with loss of boat, at Vasilicon Head, Port 
Essington, and had then attempted to coast round 
to Port Darwin in canoes, but were again cast 
ashore at Cape Don, the extreme end of Cobur, 
Peninsula, with loss of rations, clothing an 
canoe. They then endeavoured to make their 
way through swamp and bush and were found by 
the natives, despatched to their aid, in the last 
stage of exhaustion. Sinclair, the leader, had 
suffered very much from having had to walk forty 
miles through the bush without boots or body 
clothing, and for three days the whole party had 
been without food. The natives had been most 
friendly, and without their aid the explorers must 
have perished. The relief party visited the old 
settlement, Victoria, and found parts of the fence 
and jetty, erected thirty-five years ago, in per- 
fectly sound condition. They saw a small herd 
of splendid cattle and tracks of horses and buffa- 
loes. The harbour is reported as good, but in- 
ferior to Port Darwin. “ Formation: ferruginous 
sandstone ; no trace of any other mineral. Soil, 
as a rule, poor and hungry, but rich on inundated 
flats. Country well grassed and heavily timbered 
throughout.” 


Tue annual Report of the Melbourne Zoological 
and Acclimatisation Society has just reached us, 
and contains some items of interest. The flock of 
Angora goats had been largely increased, and no 
doubt existed as to the suitability of the climate to 
this valuable animal. The Society's ostriches had 
been removed to Swan Hill, where they were ex- 
pected to thrive better than in their old quarters 
on the Wimmera. Deer, hares, Californian quail, 
French pheasants, and English skylarks had been 
liberated during the year, besides large numbers 
of carp and trout. Trout-ponds, for breeding 

urposes, had been constructed at Wooling, Mount 
ation, and their probable success may be in- 
ferred from the fact that many large trout have 
been captured in the various creeks that have been 
stocked by the Society—in one instance a fish 
having been caught weighing more than 9 lb. Sir 
Henry Barkly had presented to the Society a pair 
of elands from the Cape Colony, and a hope was 
expressed that a herd of these animals might be 
raised as, we believe, has already been the case in 
England. 


WE understand that another most important 
step has been taken towards that amelioration of 
the state of affairs on the East Coast of Africa, 
of which so much has lately been said. The 
completion of a contract between the French 
Government and the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for the despatch of a monthly mail 
steamer from Zanzibar to Nossi Bé, Mayotte and 
Madagascar was announced in our columns in 
February last, and we are now informed that a 
further contract will shortly be concluded between 
the same company and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, which has for its object the ext«nsion to the 
whole of the Portuguese ions on the East 
Coast of Africa of a monthly line of steam com- 
munications to and from Zanzibar. The impetus 





thus given to trade must be enormous, and these 
new steam lines will also render a sporting trip to 
Africa a much less expensive, less uncertain, and 
more speedy undertaking. It is unnecessary to 
point out how valuable an aid will also be fur- 
nished by these steamers towards the suppression 
of the slave trade, which still shows extraordinary 
vitality. 

The Débats of April 24 draws attention to the 
endeavours that are now being made to explore the 
West Coast of Africa, more particularly in the re- 
gions watered by the Congo and the Ogoway 
rivers. The exploration of the Congo now rests 
upon the shoulders of one of our own officers, 
Lieutenant Grandy, R.N. The Ogoway has been 
more lately brought to notice by the Admiral du 
Quillo, who ascended the river to a distance of 
about 160 miles from its mouth. He found the 
French flag everywhere well received, and states 
indeed that it is the standard always used 
by the chiefs on their various expeditions. 
M. du Quillo’s presence was taken advantage of 
for the settlement of many intertribal disputes. 
The population of these countries is described as 
consisting of Orongous, who inhabit the coast 
from Sangatoug as far as the island Lopez, and 
the right bank of the Ogoway as far as the point 
Dembo. The Camas, who inhabit the borders 
of Mexias and of Fernand-Vaz or Rembo, out- 
number the Orongous; the Gallois (10,000) are 
more numerous than either, and have the country 
in the proximity of the Lake Onangué, and on the 
right bank of the river as far as N’Gounié, There 
are also some tribes of Bakalais, d’Ivilis, Inengas, 
and of Pahouins who, having emigrated from the 
interior, are daily approaching nearer and nearer 
to the sea. The language almost universally used 
is the Pongoué, from which fact the Débats 
considers it probable that all these tribes were for- 
merly part of the group which also included ths 
Gabonnais. 

There is a fairly prosperous commerce in ivory 
and caoutchouc, which is principally in the hands 
of the Bakalis ; and it is represented that the sale 
of slaves brought from the interior by the Inengas 
to Portuguese traders has but lately ceased. The 
Portuguese language is still the best known by the 
natives. The flora and fauna of the Ogoway are 
of the same nature as those of the Gabon ; and 
among the birds a great variety of beautiful parrots 
is especially remarked. There are two European 
traders in these regions, one English and the other 
German. 

The Admiral du Quillo did not reach the lake 
Onaugué, but he verified the impossibility, either 
by canals or by the Igongonoué, of getting back to 
ny ay The delta of the. Ogoway has 
throughout a southerly direction in all its ramifice- 
tions. The bed of the river is described as being 
generally impeded by shifting sandbanks, which 
render navigation exceedingly difficult in any other 
craft than the native canoe. MM. Marche and De 
Compiégne are now engaged in further exploration 
of this interesting region. 

REoENT geological explorations ix the Western 
United States, towards which Congress has just 
voted a sum of 10,000 dols. for the current year, 
have led to some discoveries of great interest. It 
appears that between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains a series of great lakes formerly 
existed, in the midst of a fauna and flora of the 
most luxurious tropical character. An examina- 
tion of the lower strata, which crop out here and 
there, has revealed extensive remains of hippopo- 
tami and titanotheria, an extinct pachyderm much 
larger than our elephant. Fossil turtles of all 
sizes, and certain primeval types of our modern 
stag and boar, are here found in vast numbers, 
Hard by, the relics of tigers, hyaenas, wolves, 
camels, and numerous other beasts have been 
brought to light; while various species of 
rhinoceroses, mastodons, elephants, and other 
pachyderms used ap tly to congregate here 
in herds, All these discoveries tend to prove 
that America has a better claim to the title of 
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“Old” than that of “New World,” so generally 
bestowed on her. 


As might have been anticipated, the expedition 
which started under Lieutenant Grandy, R.N., 
from the West Coast of Africa, has not found it 
all plain sailing. Lieutenant Grandy’s brother, 
who has returned to this country, reports that so 
many difficulties had been met with on the south- 
ern bank of the river, that it had been found 
necessary to cross the river to the northern bank, 
a measure which it may be presumed will seriously 

. disarrange the pir tewn | plans of the expedition. 
The nature of the difficulties met with is not 
clearly stated, but they were connected principally 
with the disinclination of the natives to allow the 
passage of white men into the interior. 


Ir would appear, from a telegram in the Times, 
which we quote below, that the Geographical 
Society in St. Petersburg has after all carried its 
= in the equipment of a large expedition, 

eaded by the Grand Duke Nicholas Konstan- 
tinovitch. We had been informed that the 
Government had disapproved of the scheme of the 
Geographical Society, and had granted a sum of 
10,000 roubles to the Society of Naturalists of 
Moscow, for the despatch of a scientific party, 
composed of Mr. Alenitzin (to the Aral), Mr. 
Grimm (to the Caspian), Mr. Barbot de Morny 
geologist), and Messrs. Bogdanof and Butlerof 
zoologists) to Mangyshlak, and thence to the 
ral and across that sea to the delta of the Oxus. 
According to this project the ancient bed of the 
Oxus was not to be made the subject of investi- 
gation. 

There have evidently been some differences over 
the question of these expeditions, and it is said 
that the retirement of Baron Osten Sacken and 
Colonel Veniukof from their functions at the 
Geographical Society is referable to some diver- 
gence of views. 

The paragraph to which we refer is as follows :— 


“At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Wed- 
nesday evening the secretary announced that the expe- 
dition was finally organised. It will be commanded by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch, assisted by 
Colonel Stoletoff and Dr. Moreff, as secretary. It will 
include twenty-five persons, whose work will be 
divided into four sections:—1. The trigonometrical 
and topographical, consisting of six topographers and 
one hydrographer, Captain Zubow, who will survey 
the delta of the Amu Daria and all the places on that 
river, ascertain the levels between the Amu Daria 
and Syr Daria, and survey hydrographically the chan- 
nels of the Amu Daria. 2. The meteorological section 
will construct two stations on the Amu Daria, at one 
of which hourly observations will be made of meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The profile of the Amu Daria 
will be determined, and the rise and fall of its waters 
and the velocity of its current noted. The same 
observations will be repeated at the second and lesser 
station. This section will consist of nine persons— 
viz. the chief meteorologist, Doronde, his assistant, 
and seven observers. 3. The Ethnographical Statis- 
tical Section will collect. information on the numbers 
and classification of the inhabitants, describe their 
social and economical condition, collect traditions and 
manuscripts, determine the sites of places mentioned 
in historical records, and examine ruins. This sec- 
tion will be composed of five members—Colonel 
Stoletoff, Dr. Moreff, Colonel Skoboleff, the draughts- 
man Karazin, and the interpreter, Sartlanow. 4. The 
natural history section will study the geology, botany, 
and zoology of the Caspian lowlands, ascertaining 
their flora and fauna. These labours will be under- 
taken by the naturalist Severtseff, the botanist Smir- 
now, and the geologist Barbot de Morny. Explorations 
will also be made beyond the confines of Russian 
territory in the Khanate of Bokhara up the course of 
the Amu Daria, if the political aspect of affiirs in 
Central Asia will permit. The commander and most 
of the members of the expedition will leave St. Peters- 
burg next Sunday, and will rendezvous at Kazalinsk, 
on the Syr Daria.” 


Tue first general meeting of the French Geo- 
Gentine! Society was held on the 26th ult. The 
ident spoke of the deaths of Dr. Livingstone 





and Francis Garnier, of the coming Congress, and 
of the loss the new French Alpine Club has sus- 
tained in the death of its president, M. de Billy, 
who was elected on April 2, and killed on April 4 
in a railway accident near Dijon. M. Henri Du- 
veyrier gave a summary of the contributions of 
Dr. Livingstone to phical science; and 
YAbbé Bouche, formerly missionary at Dahomey, 

ve an account of an excursion from Lagos to 
otonou on the Gold Coast. The Society then 
roceeded to award the mre apes: Ne the me 
important discovery in geo Ly. ona or 
the future the clams of Dr. Sehweinfurth, ey 
Elias, and Nachtigall, whose labours are still in- 
complete, the Commission, under the presidency 
of ML. Malte-Brun, awarded the gold medal to 
M. Alphonse Pinard. M. Pinard has passed a 
year in exploring the coast of Alaska and the 
Aleutian Seat, and has brought back valuable 
collections of objects of natural history, and im- 
portant geographical and ethnographical informa- 
tion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Is “ROSE” A SEMITIC OR AN ARYAN WORD? 
: _ Oxford : April 25, 1874. 

Professor W. Wright, in his letter to the 
Acaprmy, dated April 15, remarks :— 

“ Professor Miiller will, I hope, excuse my correcting 
a slight mistake into which he has fallen. Verd, ‘a 
rose’ in Turkish, is not ‘ a Persian, i.e. an Aryan word,” 
but an Arabic, i.e. a Semitic word. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt of the identity of the Arabic 
ward, Aramaic wardad, Greek pédov or Bpd5or (i.e. 
vrodon), and modern Persian gui.” 


There are few words, I believe, over which 
Aryan, Semitic, and even Hamitic scholars have 
fought so persistently as the name for Rose, and 
if Professor Wright has really satisfied himself 
that the body of Patroclus belongs to the Semitic 
army, and not to the Aryan, I hope he will 
give us his reasons. Till I know them, I hold 
as strongly as ever that the name vard and its 
derivatives, in whatever language they occur, have 
an Aryan origin, nor can I see how, if vard was 
originally an Arabic word, and yet identical with 
Greek podov, as Professor Wright admits, it could 
have found its way from Arabic, not only into 
Homer (6c80daervdog Hw), but into the language 
of Greek mythology (‘Pédoc, ‘Podn, &e.). 

The more ore studies the history and etymology 
of the word Rose, the more one perceives how 
of thorns it is. Few scholars have touched it 
without pricking their fingers. I do not promise 
to solve the problem; I only wish to point out 
the difficulties which have sometimes been over- 
looked, and I shall try to show why, on the whole, 
the evidence seems to me to be decidedly in favour 
of an Aryan origin of the word. 

I begin with the end, the names for rese in 
modern languages. Here, nothing seems at first 
sight clearer than that the French rose, Ital. rosa, 
is the Latin résa. Yet, it isnot. If the modern 


Romance words had been derived direct from the ~ 


Latin rédsa, with a short 0, we should, according 
to Diez, have had swosa in Italian, and not rosa. 
The Romance words, therefore, presuppose a vulgar 
Latin résa, with long o, or they must be treated 
throughout as purely scientific terms. 

But what is rosa in Latin? Here we find in 
our best classical dictionaries one and the same 
answer: viz., that the Latin rosa is connected 
with the Greek pé8ov ; and if we look for pédor, 
we are informed that pddov is connected with 


red. 

Now, all this is simply impossible. How can 
pidov become rosa? If it was a foreign word, 
adopted from Greek, as most, likely it was, how 
shall we account for the change? If we were to 
treat it as a common Aryan word, then we should 
be driven to admit with Corssen (i. p. 812) a 
very exceptional suffix sa, and explain rosa as 
vrod-sa, from the root vardh, to grow, which 
never appears in that form (vrod) either in Latin 
or in Greek. 

A very extraordinary solution of the difficulty 
has lately been pro on two successive occa- 
sions by Dr. Fick. In his Wérterbuch, and again 
in his Spracheinhett (pp. 359 and 368) he tells us, 
first, that rosa is connected with skrit rdsa, 
dew, Latin rés, réris; secondly, that pddor, 
Bosdor, is connected with pila, Bpifu, for Fosda, 
the Goth. vaurt-t-s, root. How résa, as far as its 
form is concerned, can be derived from 1s, réris, 
Dr. Fick does not explain ; but as to the meaning, 
he can hardly be serious if he appeals to ros 
marinus, in order to show that ros, dew, may 
become the name of a flower. I prefer to confess 
my ignorance as to the exact antecedents of the 
name rosa in Latin, for I hardly like to suggest 
that the Greek word rhodon was, through a well- 
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SSS 
mown tendency of language to scclimatise foreign 


words, assimilated to russus or rusua, red, and 


te ee mg yah age ; 
Bat what about the Greek pédov? Of course, 


during the last century, pé%ov was compared with 
red, Goth. rauds, ad Yes relatives; but that such 
etymologies should survive to the present day, 
even in the best Greek dictionaries, is m 
Is poor Grimm never to have any rest in his 
grave? If pddov existed in Gothic, it would 
change @ into ¢; and if podur had anything to 
do with ipuSpic or rudhira, it could not have é in 


Then to what root can pédev be traced? Pos- 
sibly, and I say no more, to a root vrad, to 
be soft, which occurs in the Veda, and which 
would, phonetically at least, offer a tolerable ex- 
planation of the Greek piZa, ¢.¢. Bpidia, as the 
soft fibres, and of pddov as the tender shoot. 
For the same rule, to which I referred just now, 
which precludes the admission of any real con- 
nexion between ipv@pcg and pddoy, precludes 
equally the admission of any organic relationshi 
between Spddor, vaurt-s, pita, and the root vardh, 
to grow, to which these words have sometimes 
been referred. 

And yet I think that Bpddov may be derived 
from the root vardh, only not directly, but in- 
directly—not as a native, Lutes a foreign word in 
Greek. Though the word belongs to a very an- 
cient stratum of language in Greece, it may have 
been borrowed quite as much as goivt. The gar- 
den rose is, I believe, botanically and _histori- 
cally, of Persian origin. It is called vard in 
Persian and in the Pehlevi-Pazend Glossary, edited 
by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, p. 228, we 
find varta with the same meaning. If, there- 
fore, the rose came to the Greeks from Persia, and 
if in Persia it was called vard, we can hardly re< 
sist the conclusion that vard or vrad was adopted 
in Greek as 8péé-ov, and thus became the classical 
name for rose. 

Then remains the question, why the rose in 
Persian was called vard. And here, I think, the best 
answer has been given by Spiegel, Justi, Pott, 
and others, who identify vard with the Zend 
vareda. Justi remarks: “One might, against the 
tradition, translate varedhabyas ka ‘from the 
flowers,” referring varedha (fem.) to the modern 
gul, Armen, (Arab.) vard, Chaldaean vrad.” Vareda 
would therefore originally have meant, in the most 
general way, what grows, what is grown; it would 
then have become par excellence the name of the 
flower in a certain locality, just as most rivers 
were first called the river; and then, like a/-nus, 
ul-mus, il-ex, ar-wndo (see Corssen, i. p. 812), 
have become specialised as the name of one flower, 
viz., the rose. 

If that is the origin of the word, we can well 
understand its spreading from Persia to Armenia, 
to Chaldaea, to t, to Greece, and we can also 
account for the regular change in Persian from 
vard to gul. I think it was Dr. Oppert who, in 
1851, first showed that old Persian rd becomes / 
im modern Persian, and that vard and gul are as 
much the same word as heart and dil. It is 
difficult in my pe 4 to observe the 
suum curque, but at all events Dr. rt’s article 
(Journal Asiatique, 1851, p. 900," mote) came 
before Spiegel and Friedrich Miiller's articles 
(Kuhn's Bettriige, i, 817 ; ii. 498), to whom this 
observation is generally ascribed. Spiegel says 
that there is no Semitic etymology for the word 
vard, and that its initial renders it suspicious. 
He traces the word back to the Zend vareda. 
F’., Miiller doubta the Persian etymology, and asks 
whether it may not be of Coptic origin (ourt and 
ouert), “as it has been proved to be a borrowed 
word in Semitic.” 

I have thus given the principal reasons why I 
have always considered pa ot Pode t.e. “ 
Aryan word ; and as there is no oné whose opinion 
on the Semitic side I should value so much, I 
hope Professor W. Wright will now give us’ his 
weasons for considering vard an Arabic, t.e., a 


of supposin, 











Semitic word. The difficulties I feel about a 
Semitic origin of the word are these :— 

1. If the word was originally Arabic, how did 
it find its way into ancient Greek ? 

2. If the word was originally Arabic, would it, 


asa ae word in Persian, have undergone the | 


change of v into g, and rd into 1? 
3. Ifthe word was originally Arabic, what is its 
Semitic root ? Max MULuER. 








SULTAN OTHMAN, 
Twickenham : April 27, 1874. 

Mr. Wright will, I hope, excuse my correcting 
an error into which he has fallen. e has con- 
fused the name of the Kalif Othman and the 
Sultan Othman. Thé former, who was an Arab, 
doubtless bore an Arabic name, which, for aught 
I know, may have meant “ the yo of a bus- 
tard,” or “the young of a snake,” e Sultan 
Othman, on the other hand, was a Turk, and he 
was born at a time when Arabic had not begun 
materially to influence Turkish h. His name 
is a true Turkish name, which the Arab historians, 
like Mr. Wright, have confused with that of his 

redecessor. As Gibbon well phrases it, the 
ounder of the Ottoman Empire was “Thaman 
or Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted 
into the appellation of the Caliph Othman.” Gib- 
bon, as usual, is quite correct. In the ancient 
records of the Turkish race we repeatedly meet 
with the name borne by the Great Sultan. Thus 
the Chinese annals (B.c. 214) mention a Turkic 
Khan who was called Toman or Teuman ; and the 
Turkish traditions inform us that a Khan called 
Tumen conquered the Tunguses in the year 546 
A.D. This Altaic name may probably be identified 
with the well-known designation of Hetman (At- 
aman), which is still borne by the chief of the 
Don Kosaks, a Turkic tribe. 

I have not the needful books of reference at 
hand, but I believe I am not far wrong in saying 
that the Turkic name or title means “ Horse 
General,” a designation for the leader of a horde 
of Tatar horsemen, far more intrinsically probable 
than an Arabic word meaning “the young of a 
bustard,” or “the young of a snake.” 

Even if I had been wrong in this matter, instead 
of being right, I do not see how the trivial mistake 
that a Turkish Sultan may have 
borne a Turkish name would justify the tone of 
Mr. Wright’s letter, or how an issue so irrelevant 
would affect the question of the Altaic character 
of the Etruscan speech, which is the only thesis 
which I am concerned to defend. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








DATE OF PRIVY COUNCILLORSHIP OF LORD 
WENTWORTH, 
April 21, 1874, 

Like most other people, I have, till within the 
last few days, believed that Wentworth became 
a privy councillor in the autumn of 1628, and 
that thus, whatever might be the character of the 
step taken by him, the change was all over within 
a few months after the prorogation of the session 
on which the Petition of Right was An 
inspection of the Privy Council Register has 
shown me that this is a omnee mistake. Went- 
worth became a privy councillor only on November 
10, 1629. It is needless to say what a revision of 
opinion this fact necessitates. After the session 
of 1628, Wentworth merely became a peer with 
the promise that he should be Lord President 
of the North, where he would be able to put in 
force those strict measures against the Roman 
Catholics which he had supported in the House of 
Commons. But till he became a privy councillor 
he had no responsibility for the general govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and this, we now learn, he 
did not take upon himself till after the final 
breach between the King and Commons, in 1629, 
N» one who has studied the evidence can doubt 








that Wentworth would then be conscientiously of 
on that the King was right and that the 
ommons were wrong. SamvueE. R. GARDINER. 








EXTENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF METRICAL 
TESTS TO THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 
Skipton Grammar School : April 25, 1874. 

I have applied tests exactly similar to those 
which have proved successful in the cases of 
Shakspere, Massinger, and Fletcher, to the works 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, with the following 
results as to the chronological order of composition : 
in the instance of the later plays of Sophocles 
this is not necessarily the exact order of produc- 
tion to the public. 





Aeschylus, Sophocles. 

1. Supplices. 1. Antigone. 

2. Persae. 2. Ajax. 

8. Septem contraThebas.}| 3. Trachiniae. 
Agamemnon. 4. Electra. 

af Choephori. 5. Oedipus Coloneus, 
Eumenides. 6. Philoctetes. 

5. Prometheus. 7. Oedipus Rex. 


The coincidence of this order with that given by 
the combination of external evidence with the in- 
ferences of Hermann and others from style, is too 
striking to be overlooked. I shall be very thank- 
ful for any criticisms public or private on this 
arrangement before I publish further details; also 
for information as to any researches on Greek 
choral metres that ma unknown to me. I 
am going on with the investigation for Euripides 
and Aristophanes. I should add that the ratios 
for Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the Sophocles plays are very 
close, and may be altered by further investigation : 
the metrical order of the others and all the 
Aeschylus series is, I think, certain. 
F. G, Fieay. 








The Evrtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their ad in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of a portion of 
the Collection of Pictures of the 


SATURDAY, May 2, 


late W. Twopeny, Esq. 
” Sale at Christie's of Pictures of 
the Early English School and 


Old Masters. 
» Sale at Christie’s of Thirty Modern 
Pictures. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Seeley on ‘*The French Revo- 
lution.” 

a Crystal Palace: First Summer 
Concert. 
9 New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 
Monpay, May 4, 10a.m. Royal Academy Exhibition opens. 
lp.m. Sale at Sotheby's of Professor 


Charch’s collection of old Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain, 

" Sale at Christie's of the remaining 
portion of the Collection of 
Pictures and Drawings of the 
late John Baker, Esq. 


2pm. Royal Institution : General 
Monthly Meeting. 
3 p.m. Herr Paner’s first Historical Con- 


cert (Hanover Square). 

Entomological. 

Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. 
Mr. F. Barff on “Carbon and 
Compounds of Carbon.” (IV.) 

” British Architects. Medical. 

» Philharmonic Concert (St. James's 
Hall). 

Royal United Service Institution : 
Captain W. 8. Crondace on 
“ Crondace’s Stellar Azimuth 
Compass, and Ordnance Night- 
Light Vane or Collimator;” 
Mr, A. Folkard on “ Improve- 
ments in Apparatus for Lower- 
ing, Hoisting, Engaging, and 
Freeing Ships’ Boats.” 

Royal Institution : Professor Ru- 
therford on “ The Nervous Sys- 


7 p.m, 
8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


TuEsDAY, May 5, 


. Sctilptors of England. 

. Anthropological: Dr. Anton 
Bachmeier on “ Pasigraphy ;” 
Mr. A. L. Lewis on “The Ox- 
fordshire and Kentish Groups 
of Rude Stone Monuments,’’ 
Civil Eng neers. Pathological. 
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8.30 p.m. Zoological ; Mr. A. H. Garrod on 


of the Columbae;” Dr. Julius 
Haast on “‘ The Occurrence of a 
New Species of Euphysetes 
(Euphysetes Pottsi), a remark- 
ably small Catodont Whale, on 
the Coast of New Zealand;” 
Mr. F. Moore on “A List of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera collected 
in Cashmere by Captain R. B. 
a” 

» Biblical Archaeology: Mr. J. W. 
Bosanqret on “ The Synchron- 
ous History of Israel and Judah, 
B.c. 745-638 ;” Dr. H. Fox Tal- 
bot on “ A Revised Translation 
and Farther Notes upon the 
Legend of the Descent of Ishtar 
into Hades;” Messrs. Bonomi 
and Sharpe, “ An Account of 
a Granite Altar in the Museum 
at Turin ;” Dr. Birch on ‘ The 
Translation of the Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptior upon. the Granite 

Altar at Turin.” i 
WEDNESDAY, May 6, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : Mr. F. E. Thicke 

on ** Timber Houses.” 





» Obstetrical. Microscopical. 
» New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 

TuuRSDAY, May7, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. N. 
Hartley on “The Atmosphere 
and its Relations to Life.” 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 
8 p.m. Linnean. Chemical. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries, 

Fripay, May 8, lp.m. Sale at Christie's of Landseer 
pictures. Ist day. 

8 p.m. Hallé’s first Recital (St. James’s 
Hall). 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Weekly Even- 
ing Meeting. 

an Society of Arts: Dr. Griffin on 
“Sugar Refining, with special 
reference to Fenzel’s Sugar 
Crystals.” 

» New Shakspere Society: Rev. F. 
G. Fleay on “The Authorship 
of Timon of Athens and Pericles.” 

” — Clinical. Quekett 

ub. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. Sedley 
Taylor on “An Historical 
Enigma in the Trial of Galileo 
before the Inquisition.” 
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Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 
By Herbert Spencer. Vol. III. (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1874.) 


Tus third volume of the collected Essays of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer consists to a large ex- 
tent of papers of a somewhat controversial 
character. Two essays are devoted to the 
exposition of his classification of the sciences, 
and the defence of it against the Comtists 
and Mr. Bain. Another contains a defence 
of his individualistic theory of the social 
organisation against the criticisms of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. In a fourth, entitled Replies 
to Criticisms, Mr. Spencer attempts to repel 
attacks made from various quarters upon 
the metaphysical basis of his system. This 
last essay is the most important in the 
volume, and only a fragment of it has been 
already published in the Fortnightly Review. 
It shows, like everything written by Mr. 
Spencer, comprehensive knowledge, great 
mental fertility and resource ; it shows re- 
markable intellectual honesty and willing- 
ness to appreciate and meet fairly the 
objections of opponents; but it shows also, 
I think, that he is becoming partly conscious 
of the weak points of his system. In par- 
ticular he seems himself to doubt the satis- 
factoriness of the answers which he gives to 
two of his critics, Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Martineau. I shall therefore make a few 
remarks on the points on which the contro- 
versy turns, 

The most frequent mistake of philosophers 
is, that while they attempt to analyse the 
mind and the process of knowledge, they 








fail to account for their own point of view 
in doing so. They take up a position similar 
to that of an artist who is putting together 
a machine, and who examines each part 
itself before he unites it with the others to 
accomplish the purpose in view. They do 
not sufficiently remember that the mind is 
an instrument which we have no other in- 
strument to examine but itself, and that in 
order to analyse knowledge we must know. 
We are therefore asking a testing question 
when we inquire whether our author’s philo- 
sophy can account for itself; in other words, 
can we account for Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
consistently with the view of knowledge 
taken by Mr. Spencer himself ? 

His First Principles begins with a theory 
of the Unknowable, or of the limits of the 
human understanding. We can know, he 
maintains, only the finite, not the infinite ; 
only the relative and phenomenal, not 
noumena or things in themselves. One of 
Mr. Spencer’s critics (p. 256), asks the 
natural question, How can we know a limit 
without in some sense going beyond it? 
how can we know that we are finite unless 
we know the infinite with which we compare 
it? Mr. Spencer (p. 257) states that he 
had anticipated this objection, but had not 
thought it necessary to mention it, as it 
seemed to him sufficiently met by argu- 
ments which he sums up as follows :— 

“ Reason leads both inductively and deductively 
to the conclusion that the sphere of Reason is 
limited. Inductively, this conclusion expresses 
the result of countless futile attempts to transcend 
this sphere—attempts to understand Matter, 
Motion, Space, Time, Force, in their ultimate 
natures—attempts which, bringing us always to 
alternative impossibilities of thought, warrant the 
inference that such attempts will continue to fail 
as they have hitherto failed. Deductively, this 
conclusion expresses the result of mental analysis, 
which shows us that the product of thought is in 
all cases a relation, identified as such, or such ; 
that the process of thought is the identification 
and classing of relations; that therefore Being in 
itself, out of relation, is unthinkable, as not ad- 
mitting of being brought within the form of 
thought. That is to say, deduction explains that 
failure of Reason established as an induction from 
many experiments. And to call in question the 
ability of Reason to give this wallet against 
itself, in respect of these transcendent problems, 
is to call in question its ability to draw valid 
conclusiuns from premises; which is to assert a 
general incompetence necessarily inclusive of the 
special incompetence” (p. 258). 

In this passage Mr. Spencer’s deductive 
argument is, that “the product of thought 
is in all cases a relation,” and therefore 
‘ Being in itself out of relation, is unthink- 
able.” But if he admits the validity of the 
argument, that to know things as limited 
we must be able to go beyond the limit and 
apprehend the Infinite, he must for the same 
reason admit that we cannot know thin 
as relative without going beyond Relativity 
and apprehending the Absolute. He does 
not escape the argument by changing the 
category in which it is drawn. If the 
Absolute, the thing in itself is unknowable, 
how can we know that it ewists, and so be 
able to contrast the knowledge of it which 
we have not with the knowledge of the 
phenomenal which we have. [If all things 
are relative, to know them as relative is 
absolute knowledge of them; if, on the 





other hand, they have a nature in them- 
selves apart from relations, how do we come 
to know, consistently with the relative na- 
ture of knowledge, that they have such a 
natureP 

Inability of Reason to solve certain ques- 
tions may be shown, says Mr. Spencer, 
without implying its general incompetence, 
“if its deliverances, valid within a certain 
range, themselves end in the conclusion that 
Reason is incapable beyond that range.” 
But this is just the question. How can 
Reason determine that there exists a “range” 
beyond its own competence, and that that 
which lies within that range is the absolute 
reality of things? How can Reason deter- 
mine that what we know is not the real, 
and that we do not know is the real ? 

Mr. Spencer’s inductive proof, when we 
look at it closely, proves to be just the 
deductive proof over again. Only, instead 
of things in themselves, we have now Matter 
in itself, Motion in itself, Space in itself, 
Time in itself, Force in itself. In other 
words, the fact that contradictions arise 
when we treat abstract elements of reality as 
independent totalities is made a proof that we 
do not know these elements as they are in 
themselves. But in this way we can make 
as many contradictions as we please, if we 
tear away a relative term from its correla- 
tive, or treat an abstraction as if it were an 
independent existence. For this is just to 
speak of that which can only be compre- 
hended as a part, as if it were the whole. 
Why should we say that this is a weakness of 
thought any more than it is a weakness of 
thought that we cannot conceive an inside 
in itself without an outside, or concave 
without convex, or even a father without 
ason? Itis absurd to seek for the Abso- 
lute apart from the Relative, the Thing in 
itself apart from its relations, Matter apart 
from Form, Force apart from its expres- 
sion. And the same is true of all abstract 
elements of existence, even though their 
relativity may not at once be obvious in our 
first conception of them. ‘‘ Space,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ is the abstract of all relations 
of co-existence, Time is the abstract of all 
relations of sequence” (p. 11). If so, it is 
no great difficulty that the notions of Space 
in itself, and Time in itself, give rise to con- 
tradiction. Universalise an abstraction, treat 
it as without limits, and it must break down 
and become self-contradictory. But this is 
simply the way in which it shows its relative 
character—shows that it is a part and not the 
whole. The solution of such contradictions 
is to be found, not by keeping the ideas in 
question in their abstraction, but by advanc- 
ing to more complex ideas, which include, 
but at the same time transcend them. It 
is the strength of thought, not its weak- 
ness, that gives rise to such contradictions, 
as it would be a proof of weakness, and not 
of strength, if we could conceive of abstrac- 
tions as absolutely real—that is, as complete 
in themselves. It is the highest aim of 
Science and Philosophy, indeed, to rise above 
the abstract and partial way of knowing 
things with which we begin and in which 
we treat everything as a totality by itself, 
and to attain to that higher mode of know- 
ledge in which we may see all things as 
related to each other, and so find the whole 
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in every part. And if we cannot attain 
absolute ae it is only because we 
cannot complete the all-embracing circle of 
relations ; because we continually stop short 
at abstract and partial views, which, as such, 
always contain a contradiction, in so far as 
they pretend to be complete. Itis a relic of 
the old scholastic mode of thought to which 
Mr. Spencer still clings, when he goes back 
to the first form of knowledge in which 
things are conceived as all but entirely 
isolated and unconnected with each other, 
and supposes that we should attain the 
absolute truth if the isolation could be made 
complete. 

In answering Dr. Hodgson, who had 
argued that Mr. Spencer uses ideas which 
he himself regards as contradictory and in- 
conceivable as the basis of his philosophy, 
Mr. Spencer points out that the basis of his 
philosophy is the consciousness of an ulti- 
mate reality, a consciousness that does not dis- 
appear with the contradictions which arise 
when we attempt to conceive or define it. 

“ Reality,” he es, “though not capable of 
being a thought pro a 80 aaltel: leone 
not capable of being brought within limits, never- 
theless remains as a consciousness that is positive, 
is not rendered negative by the negations of limits.” 

“The error fallen into i philosophers intent on 
demonstrating the limits and conditions of con- 
sciousness, consists in assuming that consciousness 
contains nothing but limits and conditions, to the 
entire neglect of that which is limited and con- 
ditioned. It is forgotten that there is something 
which alike forms the raw material of definite 
thought and remains after the definiteness which 
thinking gave to it has been destroyed, something 
which ever persists in us as the body of a thought 
to which we can give no shape” (p. 273). 


Beyond the relation is the related, be- 
yond the limit is the limited. But what 
is it? We may admit that the beginning 
of knowledge consists in the conscious- 
ness that “something is,” in the opposi- 
tion, that is, of an: object to the subject. 
But why should Mr. Spencer consider that 
this first of all judgments, this first position 
of thought involves the existence of an ab- 
solute thing in itself out of relation to 
thought ? We cannot separate, though we 
may distinguish by abstraction the judgment 
‘Something is” from “I think it,” any more 
than we can separate the judgment “It is 
this” from “It is not that.” The “basis ” 
of knowledge is like everything else that is 
reared upon it, it involves difference and 
distinction ; but it also involves the relativity 
of the elements distinguished, and therefore 
the unity of the thought that apprehends 
them. Here again, however, Mr. Spencer 
seeks to reach reality by abstraction, and 
repeats the mistake of the scholastics, that 
whatever things can be distinguished really 
exist as separate and independent entities. 
_In a passage quoted (p. 291), Mr. Mar- 
tineau presses Mr. Spencer with the argu- 
ment that the Relative and Finite is 
simply one term of a relation, and that we 
must either admit that we know nothing of 
the Relative and Finite, or else, that we 
know both it and the Infinite and Absolute 
with which it is correlated. If they be taken 
as relative terms, we can know both the 
Finite and the Infinite, the Relative and the 
Absolute. If they be not taken as relatives, 
we can attach no sense to either of them, 
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and the assertion that we cannot know the 
Infinite and the Absolute is an assertion that 
con no meaning whatever. ‘The same 
law of thought which warrants the exist- 
ence, dissolves the inscrutableness of the 
Absolute.” To this Mr. Spencer answers, 
that when he uses the word Absolute or 
Non-relative, he understands it as meanin 


“the totality of Being, minus that whic 
constitutes the individual consciousness, pre- 


sent to us under forms of Relation,” and 
not in the “ Hegelian sense, as comprehen- 
sive of that which thinks and that which is 
thought about.” His Absolute, therefore, 
always is “that which in any act of thought, 
is outside of and beyond it, rather than that 
which is inclusive of it.’”’ And of this he 
does not speak as a “conception,” but 
merely as a “ consciousness.” 

This is simply saying, in other words, 
that in his conception of Being, Mr. Spencer 
leaves out the relation to self-consciousness, 
and then finds that the remainder is incon- 
ceivable. And, indeed, we must allow that 
a ‘* consciousness” which has no relation to 
a conscious self is utterly inconceivable. 
But what ground has Mr. Spencer to say 
either that there is such a consciousness, or 
that its object exists ? 

In order to illustrate the possibility of 
holding the inconceivable in some vague 
manner in thought, in some “ dim conscious- 
ness,’ Mr. Spencer speaks of the difficulty 
of conceiving the ninety-two millions of 
miles that separate us from the sun. We 
can, he thinks, conceive an inch with perfect 
clearness, a mile less distinctly, but as to 
ninety-two millions of miles, we cannot grasp 
in our conception either that distance or its 
relation to one inch. And, indeed, if to con- 
ceive means to hold a picture before the 
imagination, it may be allowed that we 
cannot even conceive of one mile very 
distinctly. For in this point of view the 
limits of imagination are not greatly wider 
than the limits of sense. But we can under- 
stand what is meant by ninety-two millions 
of miles as well as what is meant by one 
mile or one inch. Our arithmetical system, 
dealing with number in the abstract, enables 
us to understand the greatest equally with 
the smallest number, and gives perfect 
definiteness to the relation of the smallest 
and the greatest quantity. But Mr. Spencer, 
starting from this inadequate illustration, 
proceeds in the following way :— 

“This partial failure in the process of forming 
thought-relations, which happens even with finite 
magnitudes when one of them is immense, 
into complete failure when one of them cannot be 
brought within any limits. The relation itself 
becomes unrepresentable at the s:me time that 
one of its terms becomes unrepresentable. Never- 
theless, in this case it is to be observed that the 
almost blank form of relation preserves a certain 
qualitative character. It is still distinguishable 
as belonging to the consciousness of extensions, 
not to the consciousness of forces or durations ; 
and in so far remains a vaguely-identifiable rela- 
tion” (p. 294). 

An example of the. kind of “vaguely- 
identifiable relation ” of which Mr. Spencer 
speaks, may be taken from Spinoza’s 
twenty-ninth Epistle, in which this question 
is treated in a manner that has never been 


surpassed. Sup we have two circles, 
not concentric, ihe-cae of which is enclosed 





within the circumference of the other, and 
suppose it to be required that we should 
enumerate the number of inequalities of 
distance between their respective circum- 
ferences. Obviously the problem is an 
insoluble one, though the space or “ exten- 
sion’’ to be measured is perfectly definite. 
Here Mr. Spencer might say that the line 
by which we measure one distance has a 
relation to the whole extension, but a rela- 
tion that cannot be defined. But the real 
solution of the difficulty is, that a straight 
line, the abstraction of direction, is incom- 
mensurable with a plane surface. There is 
no failure of reason except to establish a 
relation of number where no relation of 
number exists. We cannot answer a question 
which itself contains a contradiction. The 
next step brings Mr. Spencer to the conclu- 
sion of his argument :— 


“ But now suppose we ask what happens when 
one term of the relation has not simply magnitude 
having no known limits, and duration of which 
neither beginning nor end is cognizable, but is 
also an existence not to be defined? In other 
words, What must happen if one term of the 
relation isnot only quantitatively, but also qualita- 
tively sepmpreeentehio P Clearly in this case the 
relation does not simply cease to be, thinkable, 
except as a relation of a certain class, but it lapses 
completely ” (p. 295). 


The answer to this is simply that if we 
define a thing as that which is not to be 
defined, we cannot, of course, give any 
further definition of it, and the “dim mode 
of consciousness”” which Mr. Spencer sup- 
poses to remain in regard to it, is a pure 
assumption. Of course, when we proceed 
by abstraction, as Mr. Spencer does, to omit 
one determination or property of things after 
another, we come at last to the notion of 
bare Being without any predicates. The 
abstraction of Being is the beginning of 
knowledge, the first in synthesis, and there- 
fore it remains as the last in analysis. But 
even this first conception, as we have shown, 
is relative, though its relativity is not fully 
developed. Being implies at least Not-Being, 
and there is no especial “ dimness”’ in our 
conception of it, except that which arises 
from its abstractness. It is quite clear, unless 
we seek for more than is to be found in it; 
we can without difficulty know all about it 
that there is to be known. If Mr. Spencer 
would accept a lesson from Hegel, he would 
seek for the absolute not in the beginning 
of knowledge but in its end; but while he 
insists in finding the absolute reality in the 
object in itself, abstracted not only from the 
individual subject or consciousness, but from 
all consciousness, and again in Being in itself 
abstracted from all determination, he is 
simply attempting to perform a psycho- 
logical feat analogous to the gymnastic feat 
of leaping off his shadow. The only way in 
which he can perform either is by leaping 
into the dark. 

In Mr. Spencer’s encounter with Mr. Sidg- 
wick, the same difficulties reappear inanother 
shape. Mr. Sidgwick points out (AcaDEMyY, 
vol. iv., p. 181) that while Mr. Spencer 
defends the crude realism of common sense, 
that is to say, the ordinary belief in an object 
altogether distinct from and independent of 
consciousness, he yet rejects entirely the 
common-sense view as to the nature of that 
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object. Common sense regards the object 
or “‘ non-ego, as per se extended, solid, even 
coloured (if not resonant and odorous). 
This is what common language implies; 
and the argument by which Mr. Spencer 
proves the relativity of feelings and relations, 
still more the subtle and complicated analysis 
by which he resolves our notion of extension 
into an aggregate of feelings and transitions 
of feelings, lead us away from our original 
simple belief—that (e.g.) the green grass we 
see exists out of consciousness as we see it— 
just as muchas the reasonings of Idealism, 
Scepticism, or Kantism.” Tothis Mr.Spencer 
answers that here he is only doing what 
science always does when it substitutes a new 
explanation of things for the vulgar or com- 
mon-sense explanation of them. The astro- 
nomer does not deny the reality of the facts 
which give rise to the vulgar belief that the 
sun moves round the earth, but only sub- 
stitutes a correct for a false interpretation 
of those facts. In like manner Mr. Spencer 
admits the judgment of common sense, in 
so far as it asserts that there is a real 
object independent of the subject, though 
he explains the properties attributed to that 
object in a different manner. But the 
Idealist is like one who, from the various 
anomalies following from the common-sense 
interpretation of the celestial appearances, 
should draw the conclusion that there ex- 
ternally exist no sun and no motion at all. 
To this Mr. Sidgwick would no doubt answer 
that the illustration fails just in the point it 
ought to illustrate. The astronomer finds he 
can better explain the celestial motions by a 
change in his own position than by a change 
in the position of the sun and the other 
heavenly bodies. In like manner, the philo- 
sopher, starting with the crude realism of 
common sense, with the belief in the exist- 
ence of an object completely independent of 
consciousness, gradually discovers that all 
the qualities which the object presents are 
relative to consciousness, and is thus led to 
give up his belief in any reality that is not 
relative. But Mr. Spencer, although he 
explains the reality we know as relative to 
consciousness, yet insists on maintaining the 
vulgar belief, that in addition to this there 
is an unknowable reality out of all relation 
to consciousness. If, indeed, there be any 
“Idealist” who maintains that there is no 
other reality existing except his own indi- 
vidual consciousness, we surrender him to 
the mercy of Mr. Spencer and to his own 
anhappy fate. What we had supposed Mr. 
Spencer to be maintaining, was the exist- 
ence of things in themselves unrelated to 
consciousness in general, and which there- 
fore by the very definition of knowledge 
eannot be known, and it is that view to 
which Mr. Sidgwick’s objection is fatal. 

Mr. Sidgwick next goes on to show that 
Mr. Spencer’s dualism is not confined to his 
view of the relation of the knowable and 
the unknowable. It reappears in relation to 
the knowable. In interpreting the pheno- 
mena of consciousness, Mr. Spencer “ con- 
tinually postulates not an unknown some- 
thing, but something of which he speaks in 
ordinary terms, as though its ascribed phy- 
sical characters really existed as such,” in- 
dependent of consciousness, although he 
admits that “our states of consciousness are 





the,only things we can know.” There are 
thus two distinct explanations of things 
which are parallel to each other, and have 
no point of connexion. We may explain all 
things as states of consciousness, we may 
explain all things equally as attributes or 
relations of matter; and between the two 
explanations there is a great gulf fixed, so 
that we cannot pass from one to the other. 
Mr. Spencer answers that he had himself 
pointed out this duality, or “fundamental 
incoherence,” as Mr. Sidgwick calls it, in his 
Principles of Psychology, but he thinks that 
it is an incoherence, ‘‘ not between his own 
two expositions, but between the two con- 
sciousnesses of subjective and objective 
existence.” In other words, it belongs to 
the human mind and not to Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. Knowledge is thus fundamen- 
tally incoherent, even within the range of 
the knowable, for it consists of two distinct 
forms of consciousness, which exist together 
in our minds, but which we cannot bring 
into unity. Not only is thought the resul- 
tant effect of two factors which we cannot 
know in themselves, but also the product 
continually reproduces the duality of the 
unknown subjective and objective activities, 
which are its causes. Here again we have 
what Kant called “a nest of contradictions.” 
In the first place, Mr. Spencer does not tell 
us how he reaches the point from which he 
can see thought to be-produced by the action 
of two factors, which we know only through 
their combined result. In the second place, 
even supposing knowledge did spring from 
the action of two separate factors, this duality 
out of our knowledge would not explain how 
there should be an absolute duality in 
knowledge. One would have expected that 
when the unity of consciousness was once 
produced, any duality appearing in it would 
be only a relative duality, that is to say, a 
duality of elements related to each other, and 
held within the compass of the unity. One 
would not have expected to find conscious- 
ness itself breaking up into “ two conscious- 
nesses,” neither of which can be resolved 
into the other. Lastly, if there is no such 
unity of consciousness, how is it that we can 
compare the objective and the subjective 
consciousness, and discern that they are 
parallel to each other? Mr. Spencer’s own 
conception of the relativity of consciousness 
is at variance with this conception of its 
absolute duality. He seems almost to for- 
get that he who apprehends a relation has 
already reached a unity that is beyond the 
difference of its two terms. 

There are some other points of interest in 
Mr. Spencer’s “ Replies,” particularly his 
strange representation of Kant’s meaning 
(p. 269), but it would take too much space 
to discuss the subject here. 

Epwarp CairD. 








Dictionary of the Old English Language ; 
compiled from Writings of the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. By F.H. Stratmann. (Krefeld: 
rinted for the Author. London: Triibner. 
cond Edition. 1873.) 


In estimating the merits of a dictionary of 
any language, the first question we naturally 
ask is, what is the author’s ideal of such a 











work? and ee has pare ope 
in carrying out his self-imposed : 

appears to have conscientiously utilised all 
the materials at his command, the result, 
however imperfect in itself, deserves the 
fullest recognition. No one looks for any- 
thing approaching perfection, either as re- 
gards quantity or quality, in a dictionary ; 
least of all in one which, like the present 
work, is the first of its kind. 

We ask, then, what are we to understand 
as the scope and object of Dr. Stratmann’s 
dictionary? His title-page shows -clearly 
enough that he understands by “Old Eng- 
lish” the whole period which extends from 
the break-up of the old inflectional system 
to the loss of the final e, and rise of modern 
English—including at the one end Layamon 
and the other Semi-Saxon writings; at the 
other, Lydgate and Occleve. Accordingly 
he gives a long list of authorities, extending 
over eight which seems to comprise 
all, or nearly all, the texts hitherto pub- 
lished. 

We look in vain, however, for any indica- 
tion of the plan on which this vast mass of 
material has been worked up; the only in- 
formation given about the general character 
of the work and the relation of this second 
edition to its predecessor, besides what we 
glean from the title-page, is contained in an 
“advertisement” of remarkable brevity, 
which we quote in full :— 

“The present edition of the Dictionary of the 
Old English language has not only been revised 
and enlarged, but written anew from one end to 
the other, so that there will be found few lines 
in which the amending hand is not visible. But, 
although in many respects improved, it can, of 
course, not be said to be perfect. The author, 
therefore, intends to publish a Supplement to it as 
soon as material sufficient for a volume has been 
collected, and he will be happy to receive com- 
munications for that purpose from fellow-students. 
For the present work he has to acknowledge the 
kind assistance of Mr. F. J. Furnivall and the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat.” 


This is a very vague statement: all we 
really learn from it is that the second edition 
is an improvement on the first — of the 
amount and quality of the improvement we 
are told nothing. 

Putting all things together, however, it 
seems clear enough that the work professes 
to be a complete dictionary of Middle 
English—complete, at least, in as far as all 
the words contained in the authorities cited 
in the introductory list are given, with refer- 
ences enough to ntee correctness. A 
dictionary which does less than this has 
really no claim to the title of dictionary—it 
is merely a glossary or selection. 

Now the most conspicuous defect of Dr. 
Stratmann’s first edition was that it failed to 
satisfy this primary and indispensable requi- 
site of completeness: the words of French 
origin, especially, were registered in a most 
careless and meagre style. One of the 
reviewers of the work in Germany, after 
giving a long list of omitted French words, 
went on to conjecture that the compiler had 
originally confined his attention to the 
Teutonic elements only, and that the addition 
of the French words also was an after- 
thought. 

That Dr. Stratmann should have thought 
fit to publish his dictionary in this imperfect 
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instead of waiting a few years—a 
delay by-which the work would have profited 
in many ways—is not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the soundness of his work 
generally, nor is the fact that he has not 
anywhere given the reader the slightest 
warning of this defect in his book, of which 
he must have been fully aware, likely to 
diminish our distrust of the quality of his 
work. We had hoped that whatever might 
be the defects of the second edition, this 
omission, at least, would be rectified, and 
that it would be tolerably complete as far as 
the French element is concerned. This hope 
has, we regret to say, not been realised. 
Although many of the French words have 
been registered, others of equal importance 
have been omitted. The reader need only 
glance through Mr. Ellis’s text of the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales in his Early 
English Pronunciation, where the words of 
Romance origin are printed in italics, to find 
that whatever may be the merits of Dr. 
Stratmann’s dictionary, it is of next to no 
use in reading the greatest of all Middle 
English poets, whose writings are full of 
naturalised French words, many of which 
are extinct in modern French, and must be 
sought in an Old French dictionary, which, 
unfortunately, does not yet exist. 

The purely English vocabulary is also far 
from complete, even in the words of the 
Transition or Semi-Saxon period, which evi- 
dently has a special interest for Dr. Strat- 
mann. In short, as Dr. Stratmann’s 
warmest supporter in England, Mr. Furni- 
vall, remarks, in his contribution to the 
second annual address of the President of 
the Philological Society, “ Unluckily Dr. 
Stratmann did not conceive that his duty 
was to register all the words found in our 
printed texts from MSS. of the dates as- 
signed in his title; and I believe that his 
book must be at least trebled in bulk (or 
number of entries), before it can supply 
the student with all he requires in a real 
Early English Dictionary.” 

Mr. Furnivall goes on to state that “ Dr. 
Stratmann is now hard at work on a Sup- 
plement to his excellent book, so that the 
defect I have spoken of is in course of being 
remedied.” As the present edition already 
has nearly ten pages of additions, the result 
will be that when the promised Supplement 
appears, the unhappy student will have to 
look up many words no less than three 
times, with a very dubious prospect of find- 
ing them in the end. Looking for words in 
Dr. Stratmann’s dictionary has all the ex- 
citement of a game of chance, but has the 
disadvantage of wasting a good deal of 
time. 

The treatment of the words that have 
been admitted into the dictionary is far from 
satisfactory. A considerable variety of 
forms is given, but they do not seem to have 
been selected on any definite principle, nor 
are pA ree according to dialect and 
age, while a disproportionate s is given 
to long lists of words from om portnR ea 
guages,—Old High German, Icelandic, &., 
together with Sanskrit roots (printed, too, 
in Sanskrit letters), all of which are quite 
out of place ; a reference to the oldest Eng. 
lish or French forms is quite enough. The 
discrimination of the various shades of 
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meaning and of the syntactical usage of the 
various especially of the particles— 
the crucial test of all hi dictionary 
work—is very superficial and incomplete. 

It is quite clear that Dr. Stratmann has 
undertaken a task far beyond his powers, 
and has carried it out in such a hasty and 
slovenly style that we cannot but regard the 
result as eminently discreditable to German 
philology, which, whatever may be its short- 
comings, has always been distinguished for 
laborious and conscientious work. 

The bad quality of Dr. Stratmann’s work 
appears quite inexcusable, when we consider 
how entirely gratuitous the enterprise was. 
There was nothing at all to prevent him 
from making a dictionary of the Germanic 
as opposed to the Romance elements of Early 
English, if he chose to do’ so, provided only 
the fact of the work being so limited had 
been distinctly stated on the title-page. It 
was equally open to him to take some special 
period, or even a single author, and produce 
a really solid piece of work, which would 
form a secure basis for future investigations : 
as it is, the greater part of the work will 
have to be done over again. We do not say 
that the book is useless—far from it: the 
mass of accurate material that has been col- 
lected is of high value, and must make the 
work indispensable to all Early English 
students, but it is, at most, a stopgap, which 
we hope to see superseded as soon as possible. 

H. Sweet. 


A. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 


Proressor Jonn Putruies, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 

ed seventy-three last Christmas Day, was of 
Welsh descent, though born in Wiltshire. He 
was vigorous and actively employed up to the day 
of his lamented death, looking forward to the 
almost immediate issue of a new edition of the first 
volume of his Geology of Yorkshire.* He was 
long associated with York and its great county, 
whose antiquities, physical features, products, and 
geology he has so attractively described and 
illustrated in several works and maps. For, after 
the publication of the great Geological Map of 
England had brought William Smith into repute, 
leading to his further survey of many parts of 
England and an enthusiastic teaching of his 
favourite science, he was invited, in 1824, to lec- 
ture to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, then 
newly founded at York; and he took with him 
John Phillips, his affectionate nephew and ward, 
who had grown up to be his valued companion, 
pupil, assistant and fellow-worker. The society's 
collection of fossils was arranged by the young 
geologist, who became in 1826 the curator of the 
museum, now standing on the site of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and well known for its treasures of natural 
history and antiquities. Here also, in 1831, 
Phillips and others originated the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which, 
set afoot the next year at Oxford by Buckland’s 
energy, has progressed so grandly since, not with- 
out Phillips as secretary for many years, and as 
president in 1864. 

In 1834, he was appointed Professor of Geology 
in King’s College, London ; and in 1844, in Trinity 
College, Dublin. He succeeded the lamented 
Hugh Strickland, in 1853, as Assistant-Reader in 
Geology, at Oxford, and three years afterwards, 
on the death of his old friend Buckland, he was 
appointed Reader or Professor in his place. 

Tn the meantime he had worked with De la 
Beche in the National Geological Survey, as is 
especially seen in the maps, sections, and memoirs 


* The preface was dated May 1, 1874.--Ep. 
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illustrative of South Wales, the West of Eng- 
land, and the Malvern and Abberley districts. 
ae ep po as res - other works, his 

W. of z ai im in the description 
of fossils drawn with his own hand. 

In 1845 he was honoured with the Wollaston 
Medal of the Geological Society, and held its 

dency in 1859-60. He was honorary mem- 

er of many societies ; universities conferred on 

him honorary degrees ; and only a few weeks ago 

the Turners’ Company in the City recognised his 

services to science and the arts by giving him the 
freedom of their guild. 

In his Guide, Manual, and other text-books of 
geology, Phillips taught the advanced geologist as 
well as the student ; for original observations are 
carefully blended with well-digested information. 
Indeed, in these and his other books we see the 
work of personal knowledge derived from wide 
research and sound experience—not merely of the 
specialist, for the geological surveyor is here also 
8 thoughtful naturalist and a cautious philosopher. 

When we remember that astronomy, meteor- 
ology, and terrestrial magnetism were among 
his mental occupations, and practically took up 
much of his attention, we can but look on him as 
a man of rare accomplishments and great energy. 

Learning and teaching whilst young, teaching 
and still learning in advanced life, consolidating 
scientific ideas and making them useful to the 
world, John Phillips fulfilled his best instincts 
and his duty. Working throughout the British 
Isles, and elsewhere, in collecting knowledge and 
distributing it through the great intellectual cen- 
tres, London, Dublin, and Oxford, to so many 
succeeding circles of students, and, by numerous 
writings, to all the world, he freely gave of 
what he had amassed; he aded treasure to 
the intellectual wealth of many minds, and indeed 
material wealth to some of the industries of his 
country, and he has left a good name behind him. 














Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and. 
the Advancement of Science. Vol. ii. Minutes 
of Evidence, Se. ‘ 


Tuts volume contains the second and apparently 
the final instalment of the evidence given before 
the Royal Commissioners. The former volume of 
evidence attracted considerable public attention 
from the unanimity with which scientific men 
were found to express their opinion upon the 
necessity for organising forthwith in this country 
the national endowment of scientific research. 
The chief interest of this volume consists in the 
schemes put forward for the satisfaction of this 
general need ; and in this matter also the outside 
world will be impressed with the consensus of 
opinion in favour of a complete change in the 
relations between the Government and the physi- 
cal sciences. Not only the professors of each 
particular science, but also those members 
of the public departments whose duties are 
of a scientific character, would seem to be 
all agreed upon the general outlines of a plan 
which at first sight appears startling in the 
boldness of its conception. Colonel Strange and 
General Strachey, both of the India Office, must 
have the credit for the first presentation of this 
plan to the Commissioners in a complete shape, 
and for the trouble with which they have elabo- 
rated its details and pressed it upon the attention 
of their scientific friends. The project is no less. 
than to raise science, and all that is concerned with 
scientific instruction and scientific research, into a 
new Department of State, with a permanent Council 
of scientific men, to form the constitutional advisers: 
of the Government on all questions where scientific 
knowledge is required. This proposal was we 
supported by the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
and by the Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, as well as by Mr. Reed, the late Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy,sothat itmay be fairly assumed 
that it would be of utility to the national service, as 
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regarded from the point of view of those who are 
most directly responsible for the evils that at pre- 
sent result from scientific ignorance in high places. 
It was natural that men who, by a lifetime de- 
voted to scientific investigation, have learned the 
dignity and importance of their pursuit, should 
join in the advocacy of a Council of Science ; 
and, on the main question, Sir W. Thomson, Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Captain Galton, and Messrs. Joule, 
De la Rue, B. Sanderson, and indeed nearly all 
those whose opinions were asked, were in har- 
mony. On minor matters there is considerable 
divergence of opinion ; some would have a Cabinet 
Minister of Science,some wish merely for a Science 
Sub-committee of the Education Department, while 
others would raise to an official position delegates 
from the Royal Society. Different views were ex- 
pressed also on other details: whether the members 
of the Council should be highly salaried, or paid 
merely by a moderate retaining fee, or whether their 
services should be entirely gratuitous; but it may 
be hoped that the Royal Commission, when they 
present their final report on this important subject, 
may be able to discover some way by which this 
promising scheme may be carried into effect with- 
out offending more people than it would satisfy. 
It should be added, that the opinions of Lords 
Salisbury and Derby, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who were specially consulted with reference 
to the establishment of this Science Council, were 
distinctly adverse to it, on the ground that it 
could not work well with our present parliament- 
ary and administrative arrangements. 

The establishment of state laboratories, for ori- 
ginal investigation in physics, chemistry, and 
physiology, is another measure on which the 
evidence given in this volume is almost unani- 
mous; and it was strongly urged by Sir W. 
Thomson, Professor Frankland, Messrs. De la 
Rue, and Gore, that these laboratories should 
rather be the homes of original research, than 
merely schools for scientific instruction. Pro- 
fessor Frankland pointed out that it was one of 
the characteristics of English science, that im- 
portant investigations are so largely carried on by 
men who are in no way engaged in teaching, and 
who never have been so engaged; and that it 
would be an immense stimulus to investigators of 
this kind, of whom England may well be proud, 
that national institutions supplied with the more 
expensive instruments should be open to their 
use. Mr. De la Rue strengthened this argument 
by appealing to the history of the College of 
Chemistry ; which was originally founded by the 
voluntary efforts of a body of energetic workers, 
who were desirous of undertaking original investi- 
gation, but which has now, owing to the want of 
public aid, become unable to maintain its inde- 
pendent character, and has been absorbed by the 
School of Mines. 


A great deal of evidence was also given with 
reference to the only subsidy from the public 
funds at present allowed to original research, the 
1,000/. annually voted to be distributed by the 
Royal Society. It is curious to learn certain 
matters regarding this grant. It was first volun- 
teered by Lord Palmerston, and accepted by the 
society with some reluctance ; and although now 
it is on all sides regarded as a most niggardly re- 
cognition of the national duty towards scientific 
investigators, Lord Palmerston at the time offered 
to make it 10,000/. if the society would only say the 
word. Even out of the present scanty sum, accord- 
ing totheaccounts printed at theend of this volume, 
after balancing the grants and appropriations of the 
last sixteen years, 1,000/. has been repaid to the 
Treasury, and 1,600/. is left in hand. It is now 
suggested by the majority of the witnesses that 
the annual grant should be increased ten or twent 
fold; and no one need demur to the demand, 
though surprise may be felt at the confessed in- 
ability of these very witnesses to find recipients 
for the whole of even the smaller sum. 

Another important feature of this volume is the 
evidence given by politicians with regard to the 
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ractical possibilities of the various subjects. It 
E presumably due to the circumstance that the 
Commission was called into bei be the late 
Government, that none of the Libe ministers 
gave their evidence on this matter; but to those 
who might be otherwise indifferent to the change 
of parties, it will be interesting to observe that 
at Niet two among the foremost members of 
the present Cabinet have given a pledge to 
support the national endowment of scientific re- 
search, and to reform the Universities in that direc- 
tion. Both Lord Derby and the Marquis of Salisbury 
unhesitatingly avow their conviction “ that the 
State may legitimately assist in giving aid to the 
advancement of science; because in that industry 
the results are not immediate, they are not popular 
in their character, and they bring absolutely no 
uniary advantage to the investigators.” Sir 
Btafford Northcote speaks on the main question 
with the characteristic caution of a future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, yet he agrees with his 
two present colleagues in stating “that the pre- 
sent endowments for education must be better 
utilised for the purposes of science than they now 
are before any public votes come from the public 
money.” On this matter Lord Salisbury is par- 
ticularly explicit, and his position as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford cannot but give weight to 
his advocacy of the project by which the surplus 
revenues of the wealthy universities and colleges, 
may be utilised in establishing “scientific dean- 
eries.” He is careful to state that the duties 
attached to such posts should in his idea be 
merely nominal; but that out of deference to 
public opinion, it would be desirable to impose 
upon their holders the necessity of publishing, in 
some shape, an account of the result of their 
labours during each successive year. 

It may also be noticed that the practical mind 
of Mr. Farrer, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, himself an Oxford man, inclines to 
the conclusion that the House of Commons will 
not consent to make a large application of public 
money to scientific research, “‘whilst the enormous 
endowments of the Universities remain as at 
present diverted from the purposes of learning 
and knowledge, and which would be able b 
themselves, if properly applied, to do almost all 
that science requires.” 

It must be admitted that among the witnesses 
some expose themselves to the charge of being 
over careful to air their own peculiar grievances. 
Mr. Reed takes the opportunity of explaining how 
the Captain was lost; the Irish Professors in a 
body complain of the hardships under which 
Catholic students suffer, and of the jobbery which 
extends to all scientific appointments; while the 
Scotch retort in an elaborate document that the 
assistance which their own men of science receive 
from the State as compared with that received b 
the Irish bears no proportion to the amount whic 
the two countries contribute to the national ex- 
chequer. In contrast to these somewhat petty 
cea it is pleasant to read that Professor 

wen has no change to advocate with reference to 
the government of the British Museum; that 
General Sir E. Sabine is perfectly satisfied with 
the present condition of the Meteorological De- 

artment; and that, on the authority of Mr. 
Relater, the Zoological Society obtains sufficient 
funds from .its gardens to answer all its scientific 
wants. 

In conclusion, there should be noticed in the 
Appendix a short communication from Professor 
Bain, of Aberdeen, in which he protests in the 
name of his own chair of Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy against the arbitrary limitations which the 
Commissioners have imposed upon the interpreta- 
tion of the name “Science.” He rests his argu- 
ment on the ground that there are other studies 
which, being pursued in a scientific spirit and in 
accordance with scientifie methods, cannot, with- 
out injury to the solidarity of human knowledge, 
be thus roughly severed from the physical sciences : 
and before the Universities are reorganised in 





agreement with the views of this Commission, it 
would certainly be well that his arguments should 
meet with their due consideration. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Revue des Deux Mondes for April 15 con- 
tains an interesting article from the pen of M. de 
Tastes, on Synoptic Meteorology and Weather 
Prevision. The paper is, however, disappointing, 
as it is written from a point of view too exclu- 
sively French, and almost ignores everything 
which has been done in other countries to ad- 
vance the science of weather knowledge. At the 
same time it is only fair to admit that it contains 
a notice of some of the more important results 
attained in that department of science. 

The only organisation of which the author 
speaks, as deserving serious notice, is that of the 
Observatoire de Paris, the only meteorological 
bulletin, the Bulletin International; while in this 
country telegraphic weather reports have appeared 
in the papers since 1861, have been lithographed 
since 1869, and, with weather charts, issued to sub- 
scribers since March 1872; not to speak of the 
Russian bulletins, and the Bulletin Météorologique 
du Nord (published at Copenhagen), both of which 
are of recent date. 

M. de Tastes says: “ De toutes parts en Europe, 
on sest lancé dans cette voie nouvelle de la 
météorologie synoptique:” he is surely unaware 
that in his first Annnal Report (for 1857, Appendix 
H), Admiral Fitz-Roy issued the first circular in- 
viting observers on land and at sea to send in simul- 
taneous observations. 

When speaking of cyclones the author refers to 
M. Bridet’s work on the Hurricanes of Réunion, 
but he ignores the fact that too close an adherence 
to M. Bridet’s rules is considered by competent 
authorities, such as Mr. Meldrum, to have occa- 
sioned the loss of several vessels on a recent occa- 
sion. Here, too, the labours of Redfield and Reid 
are totally disregarded. No mention is made of 
Buys Ballot’s name, and yet the universal accept- 
ance of his Law has been the most important step 
which weather knowledge has made during the last 
fifteen years. 3 

The most amusing inaccuracy in the paper is in 
regard of storm warnings, where M. de Tastes, 
following an incorrect phrase in the Bulletin Inter- 
national of March 26, says: ‘‘Ce systéme d’aver- 
tissement aux ports, qui fonctionne depuis plusieurs 
années en France, et qui avait été interrompu en 
Angleterre depuis la mort de lAmiral Fitz-Roy, 
vient d’y étre rétabli, partir du 14 Mars dernier,” 
&e., &e. M.de Tastes does not know that Admiral 
Fitz-Roy'’s system was maintained for eighteen 
months after his death, nor that since January 1, 
1868, after only a single year’s interruption to the 
warnings, signals of storms (drums) have been 
hoisted on the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
although it was only in March 1874 that the use 
of Admiral Fitz-Roy’s cones was restored. 

Not only, however, have warnings been issued 
regularly to our own coasts for six years past, but 
also, at the special request of the Ministére de la 
Marine in Paris, to the coasts of France, from 
Dunkerque to Nantes; and it was only in September 
1873 that the same office in Paris requested the 
sanction ofthe Meteorological Committee in London 
to a plan for the independent issue of warnings by 
the Préfet Maritime of Rochefort to the fourth 
Arrondissement (Revue Maritime et Coloniale, vol. 
xxxix., p. 372). 

Practically, therefore, it is the Meteorological 
Office in London, and not the Observatoire in Paris, 
which issues warnings to the coasts of France! 
These arrangements, which have subsisted for 
more than ten years, have entirely emanated from 
the French authorities, and it rests with them to 
terminate them, as is abundantly shown by the 
correspondence on the subject presented to Parlia- 


ment in 1868 (Parliamentary Paper No. 181 
1868). 
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Srenor Luter Catort has contributed to a late 
— the Memoirs of the Bologna Academy of 

iences an elaborate paper on the ancient skulls 
of various races buried in the old Necropolis of 
Bologna, which is illustrated by seventeen plates 
of skulls and skeletons. 


Tue last volume of the Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche of Naples, 
contains a ee by Signor Luigi Palmieri on the 
Eruption of Vesuvius on April 26, 1872, with 
five views of the mountain as it appeared before, 
during, and after the eruption. 


One of the objects that attracted great attention 
at the Royal Society’s soirée on the 22nd ult., 
was a very remarkable group of living corals 
(Astrotdes calicularis) from the Bay of Naples 
which was lent for the occasion by the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium Company. 


THE American Naturalist bears pleasant tesii- 
mony to the zeal with which natural history and 
kindred sciences are cultivated in the New World. 
The numbers for February, March, and April of 
this year, now before us, contain much valuable 
matter, of which we can only mention a few por- 
tions. Mr. Comstone contributes a couple of 
eo on that amazing tract of country called 
“ Yellowstone National Park.” (See AcapEmy, 
vol. v. p. ~ 

Professor O. C. Marsh contributes a paper on 
“ The Structure and Affinities of the Brontothe- 
ridae,” great fossil creatures from the Miocene beds 
of Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
They belong to the Perissodactyls, or “ odd-toed ” 
quadrupeds, and are huge animals, interesting, 
amongst other things, for supplying some of the 
connecting links so much sought for by geologists 
and comparative anatomists. They seem to have 
affinities with the Rhinoceros family, also with the 
Proboscidia (elephants, &c.), which succeeded 
them in the geological series, and with their pre- 
decessors, the Dinocerata. 

The March —— opens with one of ra last 
papers written ssiz, on “ The Teething of 
the Selachians ” Tanke, &e.). on 

An account of dredging “Explorations of the 
Gulf of Maine,” by A. S. Packard, Jun., brings 
out the interesting result that “the fauna of the 
deeper portions are almost purely arctic; the 
temperature at about 100 fathoms being from 
36}° to 39°.” 

fessor Verrill illustrates “The Giant Cuttle 
Fishes of Newfoundland and the Common Squids 
of the New England Coast.” From portions of 
the huge creatures that have reached him, it is evi- 
dent that “two kinds of gigantic squids exist on 
the coast of Newfoundland. “The body of one 
must have been fifteen feet long and nineteen 
inches in diameter; the ordinary arms about ten 
feet long and seven inches in diameter, and the two 
extensile‘arms of unknown length.” It is thought 
to be the Architeuthis monachus of Steenstrup. 
Another, with a body ten feet long, had rns 
arms about forty-two feet long. It was supposed 
to be magemors ie Architeuthis dux. A — 

imen, caught in herring nets in ic 

about three miles from St. J ohn, had ~ 2 
‘‘a body more than 7 feet long, and between 5 and 6 
feet in circumference. The caudal fin was 22 inches 
broad. . - The two long tentacular arms were 
24 feet in length, and 24 in circumference, except on 
the broader part near the end. The tips were slender 
and acute; the largest sucker 1°25 inch in diameter, 
with serrated edges ; the eight short arms were each 
6 feet long ; the two largest were 10 inches in circum- 
ference at base. The others were 9,.8, and 7 inches, 
and each bears about 100 large bell-shaped suckers, 
with serrated margins. Each of the long arms bears 
about 160 suckers on the broad terminal portion, all 
of which are denticulated.” 


Mr. Jordan (April number), describing the“ Flora 
of Penikese faa, gives a Garlbun  Miaebidion 
of the ~ ohne may be produced in the vege- 
tation of a district by the introduction of a new 
animal, Formerly this island abounded in trees, 








such as red cedar, pitch pine, red maple, &c., but 

of this growth scarcely sa traces remain, The 

pte yn ed in the struggle against grass and 
eep. 

Naturalists have noticéd that in different 
of England birds of the same species have local 

uliarities of note and song. This is observed 
in America by Mr. Ridgway. He finds the Car- 
dinalis Virginianus has a much finer song in 
Southern Illinois than in Maryland; and the 
Baltimore oriole sings better there than near 
Warlington, Certain birds of the Potomac 
Valley, and those of the valley of the Lower 
Wabash, differ in that the former “sing as if 
afraid of being heard.” Other species sing as 
loud as elsewhere. If the soft singing incurs less 
danger, this peculiarity would increase by in- 
heritance, as in has pointed out. 

Among geological discoveries may be mentioned 
the finding of fragments of a Sigillaria in Lower 
Siiurian beds near Lebanon, Ohio, older than any 
land piants previously known ; and the investiga- 
tion Yy Professor Te Conte of the great lava 
region of California. He believes the mass of 
this lava issued from fissures in the Coort Ranges, 
and still more from the Cascade and Blue Moun- 
tain Ranges, and it covers an area greater than all 
France. 

Mr. Palmer describes a curious property of the 
red berries of Rhamnus croceus, which the 

he Indians eat. The colouring matter is 
taken up by the circulation, and diffused through 
the system, so that “the skin exhibits a beautiful 
red network.” 


THe French Acclimatisation Society has just 
held its seventeenth annual meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the President, 
gave an account of the naturalisation of coffee, 
and M. Henri Bouley, of the Institut, delivered a 
lecture on the domestication of animals. 


A NEW comet was discovered by M. Coggia, at 
the Marseilles Observatory, on April 17. This 
pe is quite invisible to the naked eye, being 
only 2’ in diameter, but it is impossible to say as 
yet what the chances are of its ever becoming a 
conspicuous object. Mr. Hind secured an obser- 
vation of it at Twickenham on Monday last. 


Tue Dresden papers report that seventeen expe- 
riments have been made during the present year 
with invariable success in the hospitals of that 
city to infuse lamb’s blood into the human sub- 
ject. In the first case tried the patient had long 
suffered from pulmonary disease, and the imme- 
diate effect of the operation was to raise the pulse, 
and impart a sense of greater strength. The large 
number of times which, according to the report, 
this old and often-tried, but never long-enduring 
method has been repeated with success, may pos- 
sibly contribute to decide its merits, which have 
hitherto gained less credence in this country than 
among foreign practitioners. 


For the relief of the traffic over London Bridge 
we hear that a company has been formed, under 
the name of the Southwark and City Subway 
Company, for the construction of a double tunnel 
from St. George’s Church to Arthur Street West, 
on the City side of London Bridge. St. George’s 
Church is at the junction of the Dover Road, 
cay | to the Bricklayers’ Arms Station, and the 
road from the Elephant and Castle. The trains 
on this subway will run on a line of rails of three 
feet gauge, at intervals of five minutes, the fares 
being fixed at one half-penny and one penny. The 
distance to be travelled is about three-quarters of 
a mile. The trains will be worked by a wire rope, 
and will run during sixteen hours of each day, 
having in a year a carrying capacity of over twenty 
million passengers, giving an estimated gross 
annual income of 68,000/. 

THE annual report of the Meteorological Station 
at Hamburg, which has just been published, con- 
tains some interesting details with regard to the 
system at present in use for detecting and signal- 





ling the approach of atmospheric disturbances. 
According to the returns published, no storms or 
other disturbances of a dangerous character oc- 
curred within 600 ical miles of the 
Hamburg station without having been detected 
and recorded, even in cases where the disturbing 
waves diverged in the direction of central Norway 
and the Gulf of Bothnia. There seem to be 
abundant grounds for assuming that the central 
portion of the majority of the winter storms 
which visit Hamburg come from Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles, over the Shetlands and the upper 
uot of the German Ocean, and that they then 

iverge, either over central Norway and Sweden 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, or southward through the 
Skagerac and southern Sweden to the Baltic. In 
the former case, the sky at Hamburg will be 
overcast, a drizzling rain comes on with more or less 
strong winds from 8. W. to N.W., having a velocity 
of from twenty-five to thirty miles. In the latter 
case, hurricanes of wind will be felt coming from 
S.E. to N. and N.E., with sudden alterations of 
temperature, ending in snow and hail. It is 
anticipated that when the atmospheric telegraphic 
connexion with Iceland and the Faroes is fully 
established, and warnings can be received a day 
sooner of the local disturbances at those spots, 
important results may be looked for with regard to 
the solution of various problems of meteorological 
disturbances which control the direction and 
force of storms. 


Mr. Grorer O. Arxinson has commenced a 
Catalogue of the Remarkable Trees of Northumber- 
land and Durham in the last number of the 
Natural History Transactions of Northumberland 
and Durham, and he there describes an hypso- 
meter, contrived by him in 1872, which enables 
the cataloguer to supply the girth at five feet from 
the ground, the spread of the branches, and the 
height of the various trees. 


Tue following is a list of candidates selected and 
recommended by the Council of the Royal Society for 
election as Fellows:—Isaac Lowthian Bell, F.C.S.; 
W. T. Blanford, F.G.S.; Henry Bowman Brady, 
F.L.S. ; Dr. Thomas Lauder Brunton, Se.D ; Prof. 
W. Kingdon Clifford, M.A.; Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, M.A.; Prof. Olaus Henrici, Ph.D. ; Pres- 
cott G. Hewett, F.R.O.S.; John Eliot Howard, 
F.L.S.; Sir Henry Sumner Maine, LL.D; 
Edmund James Mills, Se.D.; Rev. Stephen 
Joseph Perry, F.R.A.S.; Dr Henry Wyldbore 
Rumsey; Alfred R. ©. Selwyn, F.G.S.; Major 
Charles William Wilson, R.E.— Nature. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Times, writing on 
the 18th ultimo, states that Herr Brugsch had 
read an important paper before a philanthropic 
school society at Cairo on the Exodus. From the 
hieroglyphic tablet, which has cast such a light 
on many dark places in ancient Egyptian geo- 
graphy, it appears that the city of Tanis was also 
called Ramsés. Herr Brugsch satisfied himself 
that the Pharaoh under whom Moses lived was 
Ramsés II., and that his son and successor, 
Ménephthah, was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
Near Mount Casius, in the north-east of Egypt, 
existed formerly the Serbonian Lake, which was 
subject to great inundations from the sea under 
certain conditions of wind. It was there that the 
Persian army of Artaxerxes perished in the same 
manner as the army of the Egyptian king, and 
there it is, says Herr Brugsch, that the 
latter perished in their pursuit of the Hebrews. 
He argues that the mention of “ the 
Red Sea” only occurs in the “ Canticle of Moses,” a 
work composed a long time after the occurrence, 
and that in the true historical narrative of Exodus 
there is only mention made in a general way of 
“ the sea,” which was thé Mediterranean. On this 
hypothesis all difficulties vanish. Tanis, Ramsés, 
Succoth, Migdol, Pithom, the Land of Goshen— 
hitherto the despair of all the theorists—can 
now be quite readily identified. It was not at 
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Memphis, nor at Heliopolis, that the Israelites 
gathered together to cross the Red Sea or to 
traverse the salt lakes between Suez and the re- 
filled bitter lakes on their way to the desert and 
the land of Canaan, but at Tanis, where Ramsés 
ruled, and where Ménephthah drove them to 
desperation. To the support of his theory, says 
M. Mariette, who has given his adherence to 
conclusions of Herr Brugsch, the author brings 
arguments “short and few, but irresistibly solid.” 
It explains all difficulties hitherto experienced, 
and takes away every stumbling-block. 


THE new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains valuable reports b 
Lieut. Conder, Mr, Tyrwhitt Drake, and M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. The progress of the survey 
continues to be most satisfactory. Lieut. Conder 
reports that the Jerusalem sheet, containing over 
1,400 names, has been completely filled in, and 
that he has increased the number of special sur- 
veys to sixty-three, including that of Tell Gezer, 
the plan of the tombs of the Maccabees, the great 
church at Ramleh, &c. He has also confirmed 
the identification of Gilgal, first roposed by a 
German traveller, with Jiljul, or Fajhia, a mile 
and one-third from Er Riha, though he candidly 
admits that “‘like many other of the sites which 
date from so remote an antiquity, in a country 
subject to continual inroads and devastation, there 
must naturally be a certain amount of doubt or 
difficulty attached to its identification.” Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake’s ‘reports run to some extent 
parallel with those of Lieut. Conder. His re- 
searches on the boundary line of Judah appear to 
throw much light on the account in the Book of 
Joshua. The letters of M. Clermont-Ganneau 
relate chiefly to the archaeology of Jerusalem. He 
also gives two or three curious Arab legends, 
iebeegers, | one which bears a remarkable resem- 

alance to the story of the fall of Jericho. Lieut. 
Conder also sends a note on the “ Identification of 
Scopus from a Military Point of view.” * 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL GroeRspnicat Socrery (Monday, 
April 27). 
Sm Barrie Frere being in the Chair, portions 
of the letters written by the late Dr. Livingstone, 
and recently brought home, were read. The 
President said that Mr. Livingstone had under- 
taken the duty of constructing a connected narra- 
tive of the later years of his father’s life from 
such material as they had now before them, sup- 
aa by such oral information as they could 
erive from Jacob Wainwright. 

The first letter read was dated October, 1869, 
in the Manyuema country, and in it the Doctor 
reiterated his opinion, in spite of native accounts 
which informed him that the Lualaba flowed west 
after issuing from its last lake, that it must flow 
north-east and join the Nile basin, This would 
make the Lualaba and Tanganyika the two 
great head branches which Ptolemy speaks of. In 
another letter he speaks of the Tanganyika by Ujiji 
and “the lower Tanganyika discovered by Baker , 
as foning one continuous riverine lake whose 
northward flow (which he watched for three 
acta illness) was marked by aquatic 
vegetation. e Lualaba was also a lacustrine 
river, from 4,000 to 8,000 yards wide. In 1873 
he wrote to Sir Henry Rawlinson expressing his 

titude for his despatching the Search and Relief 

xpedition to his aid. But the goods sent to 
the depét at Ujiji for him were stolen, none of his 
maps or papers, except one letter, secreted on the 
erson of a buffalo driver, reached him, and in 
espair he was on the F aac of working down to 


Baker for help, when Stanley providentially came 
to his aid. 





* By an error of the printer, only half this note 
‘was printed last week. 





Socrery or Antrovartes (Thursday, April 80). 
MR. NEWTON ON THE DISCOVERIES AT HISSARLIK, 


Berore the lecture a letter was read from Mr. 
Gladstone, expressing hi¢ regret that absence from 
town prevented his bei nt at the meeting. 
Mr. Newton commenced his address by stating 
that his object in bringing this subject before the 
society was not to discuss the question, whether 
Hissarlik was at Troy, how far Homer could be 
taken as an historical authority, or how near to 
the reputed date of the taking of Troy the poet 
lived. These were all questions of very great 
importance in reference to Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, but it would be better to keep them 
quite distinct from the enquiry which had now 
to be discussed, viz., to what period can the 
Hissarlik antiquities be ascribed on archaeolo- 
gical evidence? These antiquities, photographs 
of which, from Dr. Schliemann’s work, were 
exhibited, might be roughly classed as pottery, 
the terra-cotta disks called by some spindle 
whorls, implements and weapons in_ stone 
and bronze, ornaments and vases in gold and 
silver. Taking the pottery first, the lecturer 
stated that it was clumsy in form, heavy in fabric, 
and in many examples had the surface polished 
by the hand and ornamented with incised patterns. 
In these peculiarities it resembled the ancient 
Latian pottery, found under the lava at Marino 
near Albano, and described by Sir J. Lubbock in 
the Archaeologia in 1869 ; the pottery found under 
the lava at Santorin, described in the French 
Archives des Missions; certain specimens from 
Cyprus, discovered by Mr. Lang and General 
Cesnola, and certain specimens from Germany in 
the British Museum. Thus the Hissarlik pottery 
resembled that from sites which severally had 
claim to be considered of very remote antiquity. 
On the other hand, no trace of painted pot- 
tery had been found at Hissarlik. ‘ The lec- 
turer then described the two classes of painted 
pottery which up to this time had been con- 
sidered the most ancient obtained from Greek 
sites. The earliest of these was the pottery 
with geometrical ornaments painted in brown and 
black on a drab ground, with occasionally animals 
and human figures very rudely drawn. This 

ttery was found at Mycenae, Tiryns, Athens, 
Melos; Talysus, Camirus, Cyprus, in the tumuli 
near Sardis, in Palestine, and in the excavations 
at Nimrud. As it occasionally bore Phoenician 
inscriptions, and was found in purely Semitic 
localities, it might be called the pottery of the 
Graeco-Phoenician period. The pottery which 
succeeded to this, and of which there is a very fine 
collection in the British Museum, issometimes called 
Corinthian. It is characterised by zones of 
animals painted in black, brown, and crimson on a 
drab ground, with incised lines to strengthen the 
outlines and inner markings; in the field are 
flowers. The human figure, and occasionally 
Greek inscriptions occur on these vases. The 
change of style in the designs is certainly due to 
Asiatic influence, derived probably from Assyria 
through the Phoenicians. These vases are asso- 
ciated in the tombs of Camirus with variegated 
glass, Egyptian porcelain, the imitation of ep 
tian objects, and figures in bronze and terra-cotta. 
They probably > date from 500 B.c. to 600, 
or even earlier. € more ancient painted pot- 
tery, that, namely, of the Graeco-Phoenician, may 
be ascribed to a still earlier date, and to this 
earlier period may also be ascribed certain marble 
statuettes found in the Greek islands, and certain 
gems engraved in intaglio, specimens of both of 
which were exhibited. Both the statuettes and 
the gems are singularly rude, but still their rude- 
ness is very far in advance of the attempts to 
represent the human form in the Hissarlik an- 
tiquities. The lecturer then considered the curious 
terra-cotta disks, called by some spindle whorls, 
of which Dr. Schliemann had found such quan- 
tities. He suggested that they may have been 
strung and worn as chaplets, necklaces, and arm- 





ing necklaces of cylinders and 
pons . Hissarlik disks may have 

worn as amulets, and on that supposition, the 
strange graffiti on them may have somesymbolical 
import. 

in a comparison of the pottery and disks from 
Hissarlik with the pottery and other antiquities 
of the very earliest period which we can connect 
with the Hellenic race, we find that the rudeness 
of Dr. Schliemann’s antiquities far transcends the 
rudeness of all previously-known archaic art. Are 
we then justified in assuming that, because the 
Hissarlik antiquities are ruder, therefore they are 
earlier; that om their rudeness is non-Hel- 
lenic, therefore it is pre-Hellenic? That is the 
question really at issue in regard to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries. Of course there may be bar- 
barism of all times. Certain British and Gaulish 
gold coins are of extreme rudeness, but it is now 

roved that they are of a comparatively recent 
ate, being derived by slow degradation from the 
coins of Philip II. of Macedon. 

Assuming, then, that art may be Neo-barbaric, 
or Palaeo-barbaric, have we any certain criterjon 
to distinguish these two classes? As yet not; 
we must consider each case with all its collateral 
circumstances; and taking all these into conside- 
ration, the lecturer thought we were justified in 
claiming for the Hassarlik antiquities a place in 
poe? coors period. 

e then passed on to review the remainder of the 
collection. The implements and weapons in stone 
and bronze he left to be discussed by those more 
conversant with that class of antiquities. With 

to the gold ornaments, the lecturer re- 
marked that they did not in any way remind him 
of the earliest ornaments of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
or Assyrians. There was no embossed or chased 
work, and only one slight indication of the granu- 
lated work of which Etruria and Camirus had 
ielded such fine specimens. The ornaments at 
issarlik were composed of wire and thin plates 
beat out, and had a curious resemblance to certain 
ornaments in bronze found at Hallstadt, in Upper 
Austria, and published by Von Sacken. In con- 
elusion, the lecturer expressed his strong convic- 
tion that, for the due investigation of the His- 
sarlik question, the following ancient sites should 
be explored, the tumuli on the plain of Troy, the 
tumuli of the Lydian kings near Sardis, also 
Orchomenos, Tiryns, and Mycenae, which latter 
site Dr. Schliemann was now at work on. 

Professor Max Miiller took objection to Mr. 
Newton's use of the term pre-Hellenic, contending 
that there could be no reason for supposing that 
the Greeks did not, like other nations, pass through 
such a rude phase of art as was represented by 
the Hissarlik antiquities. The word pre-Hellenic 
is, however, employed by archaeologists simply to 
indicate the period of Greek civilization poitilieg 
that in which the name of Hellenes came to be 
applied to the whole nation. Another point 
raised by Professor Miiller was Dr. Schliemann’s 
interpretation of the word “ glaukopis ” as meaning 
“ owl-headed,” which Mr. Newton had go | 
defended, though the terminations ops and opts 
clearly refer to the eye only, and not to the head. 
The fault of Dr. Schliemann’s interpretation of 
the Iliad generally is its literalness; and, after 
complaining of this, Professor Miiller referred Dr. 
rey wesc to the in the Iliad where 
Hector laments that there is no more gold in Troy, 
as itself proof, if taken literally, that the treasure 
found at Hissarlik was not a Trojan treasure. 

Mr. Bunbury, in reference to a remark in the 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, justified the statement 
as to the presence of tin in the Hissarlik bronzes, 
which had been made in a recent article in. the 
Edinburgh Review, of which he avowed himself 
the author, 

Mr. Franks pointed out that in France, Ireland, 
in India, and pa in the East implements of 


pure copper certainly occur, though the instances 
are very rare. He also exhibited drawings of the 
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bronze implements found at Ialysus, which he con- 
sidered much less rude than those from Hissarlik. 


Mr. Octavius M drew attention to the fact 
that copper is difficult to smelt with- 
out a ht admixture of tin. Mr. Howorth 


noted the resemblance between the vases from 
Hissarlik with the so-called owls’-heads and cer- 
tain vases found in Germany, and published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 


RoyaL Insrrrurion (Friday, May 1). 
Proresson RoLiEston began his lecture on “ The 
Early Inhabitants of the North of England,” by 
referring to the various objects, such as urns and 
their contents, ornaments, and other relics, pro- 
cured from the graves of the various races who 
had successively inhabited the North of England. 
In the first part of his lecture he described the 
finding of a very large number of Arglo-Saxon 
cremation urns in that part of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire which is connected with the names of 
Edwin, Paullinus, and Coifi. The importance of 
this find was pointed out, none of similar magni- 
tude having been as yet come upon in that district. 
And the general confirmation which it gave to the 
views previously advocated by the lecturer at the 
Royal Institution (see Proceedings, March 25,1870), 
totheeffect ofthe Anglo-Saxons having beenexceed- 
ingly numerous, was pointed out. In the second 
place, he exhibited and described some sets of or- 
naments procured by him in the same district from 
some Saxon burials in the stage between heathen 
cremation and Christian burial, as described by him 
in the Archaeologia, vol. xlii., 1870. "With these 
relics certain much older, as well as certain quite 
modern implements had come to be mixed up in the 
graves themselves, and the various fallacies which 
accidental or intentional intermixtures might lead, 
or had led to, were glanced at. Thirdly, the 
lecturer, in a very few words, gave a summary of 
the way in which cremation, supreme in England 
during the period of Saxon heathendom, from 
A.D, 450 to A.D. 630, had given way in at least 
the more civilised parts of Roman Britain to 
burial, from the date of the generation subsequent 
toSeptimius Severus down to the former of the 
dates just given. 

Before passing to the description of the pre- 
Roman and pre-historic modes of interment prac- 
tised in the North of England, the lecturer made 
some remarks as to the rationale, or, as it might 
be termed, the genesis of the practice of crema- 
tion, referring herein with an expression of 
mingled assent and dissent to the recently pub- 
lished views of Professor Unger, in the Mit- 
theilungen aus dem Gétting’schen Anthropologischen 
Vereine, 1874, p. 25 seqq., and to the account of 
the “ Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancient Hindus,” 
given by Babu Réajendraléla Mitra in the 
Journal of the Asiatie Society, No. iv. 1870, 
Affection for a deceased relative suggested two 
objects to survivors in all ages: firstly, the preser- 
vation of the surroundings of the deceased in the 
very condition in which they were at the time of 
death, this object being felt to be a right one, as 
the mourner did not realise the fact of death in all 
its bearings at once. Secondly, when the fact had 
impressed itself and become realised, it was felt to 
be right to have the remains of the departed pre- 
served under the protection and in the proximit; 
= a The chambered long barrow, wit 
its Inma in a crouchi ition along its 
wall, with food and other outfittings | placed cide by 
side with them, in imitation of the house, or cave, 
or hut tenanted by them in life, answered both 
objects ; difficulties of ‘death in war, or 
plague, or the natural working of warmth of 
climate, as described by Teiresias in the Antigone of 
Sophocles asc D 1080), made cremation often the 

'y possible mode of securing, at, least, the second 
of the two objects. Professor Rolleston concluded 
by giving a description of the round and long 
barrows of the North of England, at the exami- 
nation of which by the Rev. William Greenwell 
F.S.A., he had many times assisted. . 








FINE ART. 


THE MASTER OF ANTONIO ALLEGRI. 
Notizie di Antonio Allegri, di Antonio Barto- 
lotti. suo Maestro, e di altri Pittori ed Artisti 
Corregiest. Dell’ Avvocato Cav. Quirino 
Bigi. (Modena, 1873.) 8vo. 


Ir is less curious than disheartening that 
“Correggio literature” should have swelled 
to its present inordinate size without adding 
a tittle of evidence to that which was brought 
together half a century ago by Pungileoni.* 
There is clearly a demand for such litera- 
ture, since Martini’s Life of Correggio went 
through a second edition in 1871 at Parma, 
and was followed in 1873 by a new book, the 
title of which heads this notice; but we 
may regret that the supply should be so 
copious, since it is at the same time so 
worthless. 

Cavalier Quirino Bigi is a member of the 
Royal deputation appointed to promote the 
study of Italian history in the provinces of 
the Emilia. He is a corresponding member 
of numerous scientific and literary academies, 
but he seems to have no taste for the rules 
which should guide historians, and still less 
respect for the strict method which imposes 
on them a due reference to authoritative 
sources. In a diffuse yet dogmatical style 
he makes statements of the most extensive 
scope without attempting to support them 
by documentary evidence; and he constructs 
a Life of Correggio in which a well-worn 
narrative is covered with new patches as an 
old coat might be with large but worthless 
spangles. There is nothing more evident 
than that Antonio Allegri received some sort 
of education in the city of his birth. Equally 
certain is the influence of the Venetian and 
Mantuan schools upon the development of 
his art. Yet if we are asked to name the 
master who trained him at Correggio, we are 
quite as incompetent to give an answer as to 
say with certainty that he had acquaintance 
with Costa and Leonbruno on tlie one hand, 
or Palma and Lotto on the other. Look- 
ing at the pictures which have been pre- 
served, we may infer that he had some con- 
nexion with all these painters, yet no one 
can do more than urge the probability of 
their having met. But such scruples as 
these Cavalier Bigi ignores. He speaks of 
Antonio Bartolotti as Allegri’s master with- 
out adducing any testimony, just as he 
affirms, without condescending to vouchers, 
that Allegri accompanied Manfred of Cor- 
reggio to Mantua in 1511. Similar state- 
ments have been made in the shape of sug- 
gestions, never before in the assumed form 
of established facts. 

It may be conceded that some light has 
been thrown by this book on the life of Bar- 
tolotti, though even here manuscript records 
are quoted of which the text is altogether 
withheld. In substance the story is this : 
Bartolotti’s name appears at the head of the 
register of the Guild of Correggio in 1500; it 
occurs in connexion with works of art in the 
books of the Franciscans, and in the records of 





* Pungileoni’s materials were those which 
Michele Antonioli of Correggio a together. 
They were used, as we learn from pori (Let- 
tere, p. 263), after Antonioli’s death without ac- 
knowledgment. 
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the Palace of Correggio; there is documentary 
proof to show that.Antonio and Ladino with 
two apprentices from Correggio laboured in 
the Castello of Novellara, and that payments 
of money for the board and lodging of these 
artists are in the accounts of that palace for 
1514—1518. Interlaced with statements of 
this kind are more dubious ones as to pic- 
tures assignable to Bartolotti, and amongst 
others one which refers more particularly to 
an altarpiece in the gallery of Modena repre- 
presenting the Virgin and Child between St. 
Francis and St. Quirinus. The story told of 
this piece deserves notice, as it illustrates 
the method upon which Cavalier Bigi thinks 
fit to proceed. He says truly, that in the 
background of the picture a cartello may be 
observed, containing a line of capital letters 
and the date of 1511; but he performs a 
curious feat by giving us the sequence of 
these letters as A B D N D F, and interpret- 
ing them: ‘‘ Antonius Bartolotti De Nostra 
Devotione Facta.” Nothing more easy after 
this than to assign any number of works to 
the same person. It may be a matter of 
small account that such sleight of hand 
should be displayed in respect of a painter 
of low powers like Bartolotti ; but when the 
same system is applied to Allegri, the conse- 
quences are serious. 

In the further course of his narrative, the 
author alludes to certain decorations made 
by Bartolotti in the suburban palace of the 
Lords of Correggio ; and he says “that it is 
affirmed that two of the rooms in the same 
palace were painted by Bartolotti’s pupil 
Antonio Allegri.” Who affirms this, and 
upon whose authority, Cavalier Bigi does 
not deign to inquire. It is sufficient that 
some one has once made the statement. He 
believes and accepts it, and, starting from 
these premisses, he goes back to the records 
proving the employment of Bartolotti with 
two apprentices in 1514-1518 at Novellara, 
to declare that one of these apprentices must 
be Antonio Allegri. If the altarpiece of 
San Francesco at Dresden be accepted as a 
genuine work of Correggio, and as one which 
he finished in 1515, we shall know what to 
think of a theory which makes a master of 
such power subordinate to a nameless local 
guildsman. But if we remember that the 
Marriage of St. Catherine at the Louvre was 
finished about 1518, we are left to form a 
very poor idea of Cavalier Bigi’s discre- 
tion. 

To follow this historian through the dull 
and uninteresting life of Pomponio Allegri, 
who inherited the name without a particle 
of the talents of his father,—to read how 
Antonio Bernieri, after being taught by 
Allegri, went to Venice, “and there obtained 
from Titian the Jessons which enabled him 
to become a perfect miniature painter,””—to 
trace the wake of the narrative as it meanders 
through the lives of obscure Correggians is 
a task so tedious that few will venture to 
undertake it. Future searchers may turn 
the pages for a stray notice. They will be 
able to consult what Mr. Carlyle so often and 
so pathetically regrets not to have found— 
an index—bnt they will be careful not to 
accept Cavalier Bigi’s facts unless they are 
confirmed by other evidence. 

J. A. Crows, 
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THE MOABITE POTTERY OF M. SHAPIRA. 


Unner the title of “ Chauvinism in Archaeology ” 
Professor Schlottmann communicates to the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of April 12, the fol- 
lowing letter respecting the a recently 
cast upon the genuineness of this collection by 
M., Clermont Ganneau. 

Halle : March 31, 1874. 

“In the year 1872 a collection of numerous 
objects in clay, some of which bore letters and in- 
scriptions, was brought to Jerusalem from the 
Moabite territory. There were among them urns, 

ndant lamps presenting more or less elegance of 

orm, and many strange-looking idols, besides 
numerous tesserae, and other smaller objects, 
such as we commonly meet with in remains 
belonging to Roman and Greek art. Drawings 
were sent to me of the articles in question, by 
which I was enabled to give the earliest report 
that had as yet appeared of these discoveries, 
I attempted also a variety of explanations in 
which other scholars concurred. In consequence 
of the representations which I was empowered 
to make to the Government at Berlin, on the 
part of the German Oriental Society, as their 
secretary pro tem., the whole of the Moabite re- 
mains were purchased in the autumn of 1873, 
after having been submitted to various careful 
examinations with a view of testing their genuine- 
ness. 

“ This collection has, however, been denounced 
as spurious by M. Ganneau, lately in the service 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and at pre- 
sent an agent of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
although he has not seen the objects which he 
condemns as the work of a forger. In a letter 
which appeared in the Athenaeum of January 24 


of last year, M. Ganneau had made known his - 


views on the subject in a manner which was well 
calculated to impress all who were ignorant of the 
real bearings of the question, and his remarks were 
copied into various } em papers. 

‘“‘M. Ganneau’s communication to the Athenaeum 
called forth no small amount of reprobation on the 
part of some of our best Oriental scholars, one of 
whom in a letter to me expressed his regret that 
‘Chauvinism should not have spared even the 
Moabite antiquities.’ In a similar strain, the 
American Professor Mac Whorter, an independent 
competent authority, in writing to the New 
Haven ye Palladium (February 19), com- 
pared M. Ganneau to those pieces so often 
represented on the Paris boards, in which 
French soldiers are always giving chase to the 
Germans—for no other object, as far as one can 
see, than that of gratifying the taste of a certain 
portion of the audience. Professor MacWhorter 
recommends his countrymen to suspend their 
judgment for a time in order that—to compare 
small things with great—they may have an 
opportunity of seeing M. Ganneau hastening on to 
his ‘literary Sedan’ as the inevitable sequel to 
his self-imposed ‘baptism of fire.’ And it must 
be confessed that he has thrown himself headlong 
into one of the most absurd delusions, while he 
fancied he was triumphantly exposing the snares 
uuvw Which others had fallen. 

“T have from the first drawn attention to the 
various particulars in regard to which the 
Moabite ages might be considered open 
to suspicion, while I at the same time pointed 
out the different marks of genuineness which 
as undeniably characterise them ; and on all these 
points I have had the satisfaction of knowing 
that my opinions agreed with those of the most 
eminent scholars, I think, moreover, that in several 
— the inscriptions present a degree of technical 
and artistic skill in their execution which entirely 
precludes the idea that they could be the work- 
manship of an unskilled mechanic of Jerusalem, 
or of any forger. Thus, for instance, we find 
that the raised letters have been executed in 
very different styles, as on one of the urns now 
in the Berlin Museum, where the characters have 
undoubtedly been formed by the application of 





stamps or presenting the earliest evidence 

of that mode of multiplying writing which was 

ee developed into the art of printing. 
“The internal evidences of authenticity are 


quite as conclusive as these external features, - 


which M. Ganneau refuses to recognise. The 
source from which the collection was obtained, 
is, moreover, perfectly unimpeachable, as the ob- 
jects of which it is com were purchased 
from the well-known German bookseller and 
antiquary, Herr Shapira, who is justly held in 
such high esteem by his compatriots at Jeru- 
salem, that, as M. Ganneau himself expressly ad- 
mits, his character is unimpeachable. It is ad- 
mitted that he exercised t skill and circum- 
spection in collecting these Moabite antiquities ; 
for, after having secured the good-will of the 
owerful Trans-Jordan Sheikh, Ali-Diab, whom 

e entertained hospitably in his own house, he 
had sent an experienced agent, Selim-el-Kari, into 
the desert, who pressed the Bedouins with unex- 
ampled success into the service of science. 

“But it is precisely at this point, according to 
the hazardous conjecture of M. Ganneau, that we 
are enabled to detect the first trace of deception ; 
and here our French opponent, basing his asser- 
tion on a far inferior knowledge of the country 
and the people, does not hesitate to charge 
Selim with having duped Herr Shapira, thus 
crediting the man with the extraordinary talent 
of being able suddenly to show himself in the 
character of a skilled artificer and moulder of clay 
figures, which he moreover must have had the 
cleverness to transport, undetected, from Jerusalem 
to the other side of the Jordan, and to bury for 
the purpose of excavating them again. Yet this 
was a man who could at best daub a rude picture 
for the use of the pilgrims. We may also men- 
tion that, for the satisfaction of doubts which 
had been raised as early as August, 1872, the 
scene of the Moabite discoveries was visited, 
and carefully examined, by Messrs. Weser and 
Duisburg, the latter of whom is a practical busi- 
ness man, well acquainted with the country, 
and thoroughly conversant with people and 
things in the East. Under circumstances 


‘which positively admit of no ground for decep- 


tion, these gentlemen obtained a variety of in- 
scribed objects in terra-cotta, which are precisely of 
the same character and appearance as ‘hoes which 
had already been brought to Jerusalem. Drawings 
of these articles are before me, together with 
Herr Weser’s interesting journal, which has been 
printed. In the course of a second-excursion he ob- 
tained seven urns, which he saw removed from the 
earth; and when he and Herr Duisburg, together 
with three English travellers, made a third expedi- 
tion to the same spot at the end of February of the 
present year, numerous collections of clay figures 
were offered them for sale by the Bedouins, who 
since, having found a purchaser for them in Selim, 
had been constantly on the alert to make further 
discoveries. Considering all these circumstances, 
we can scarcely attach any permanent weight to 
the romantic theory of M. Giaueie, in whose eyes 
this unseen Selim plays the part of a veritable 
magician out of the Arabian Nights. 

“ But in these flights of fancy M. Ganneau is not 
even original. In all he says he is simply dis- 
torting and exaggerating the equally groundless, 
but still more thoughtfully considered objections 
of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, who, in his letter in the 
Athenaeum of March 7, 1874, drew attention to the 
slender grounds upon which M. Ganneau had been 
disposed summarily to deny the genuineness of all 
Moabite remains of clay and terra-cotta articles. 
Mr. Drake, however, went no further than to 
declare, that while he believed the first discovery 
to have been genuine, he considered that the 
objects then found had been copied, and the 
spurious imitations passed off as original. It 
cannot, however, be denied that, apart from 
ordinary grounds for suspicion, Mr. Drake has no 
foundation for these opinions beyond the statement 
of a ragged old potter's assistant, a genuine vega- 





bond, called Abd-el-Baki, who stated, after a pro- 
longed examination, that he had been empl 
by Selim to make the clay figures in question. 

e man, however, subsequently contradicted this 
on oath, and declared at the Consulate, 
that, nian made by revious statement, the 
8 rs ‘stolen his tongue,’ meani 
thereby thet he’ heat tent: led” to" ay’ What 
he saw they wished to hear—a -known 
characteristic of a certain class of Arabs; and 
the best proof of his not having lied on the 
second occasion is his want of practical skil) 
as a potter or moulder when put to the test, for 
the two earthenware figures which he made for 
Mr. Drake in return for a very large sum of money 
show no resemblance whatever to the design, or 
to the drawings of the undoubted Moabite idols. 

“Mr. Drake, who very reasonably felt some 
doubt in regard to the disclosures made to him 
by Abd-el-Baki, on December 24, 1873, was desir- 
ous of obtaining further proof. He accordingly 
communicated his suspicions to M. Ganneau, and 
begged him to receive them in ‘ confidence.’ 
But M. Ganneau, inspired by a desire to derive 
éclat by publishing a piquant revelation, wrote on 
December 29 the letter which subsequently ap 

in the pages of the Athenaeum. 
the interval between Mr. Drake’s letter and 
the date of M. Ganneau’s writing, the latter 
had, after many ineffectual attempts, succeeded 
in procuring one witness—a poor, shy, feeble, 
one-eyed boy, called Hassan, to corroborate 
his statement that all the Moabite pottery was 
a colossal piece of humbug, disgraceful to the 
German savants connected with it. This boy, 
who had been apprenticed to a potter, confided to 
him, in the strictest secresy, that Selim him- 
self made all sorts of inscribed clay figures, which 
were baked in his former master Ahmed’s furnace, 
and that he had frequently carried them backwards 
and forwards. The man, Ahmed, when brought 
up to the German Consulate, declared that the 
boy’s story was a tissue of lies from beginning to 
end; and although the lad himself, with much 
crying and many contradictions, at first kept to his 
accusation against Selim, he after a time retracted 
his words, and with renewed tears confessed that 
he had lied out of fear for ‘the man on the white 
horse,’ t.e. M. Ganneau. According to his state- 
ment, he had been induced by the orders of his 
pase master (a man from whom, by the way, 

. Ganneau had been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation) to follow the gentleman to his distant 
residence, and there, within closed doors, and after 
receiving a box on the ear and seeing the riding- 
whip laid down ready for use, he said what he 
knew it was wished he should say. We are bound, 
of course, to refer much of this account to the 
imagination of the Arab boy; but, on the other 
hand, we may, with equal certainty, assume that 
his first statement was decidedly not spontaneous. 

“ The report, which will shortly be published, of 
the investigation which took place at the German 
Consulate will, we are sure, prove beyond doubt 
the perfect untrustworthiness of both these wit- 
nesses. We can easily understand how they be- 
came possessed of the information nec for 
their purpose. The large sum of money paid by 
the Prussian Government for old and apparently 
unimportant articles of pottery had probably been 
exaggerated among the Arabs by report, while the 

od fortune that had befallen Selim must have 

n well known among them, and more especially 
to the handful of potters of Jerusalem. Nor car 
we suppose that these men were so stupid as not 
clearly to perceive the object of the two sceptical 
foreigners, who made repeated search for the sup- 
posed manufacturers of these articles. 

“ We think that Selim’s undoubted cleverness 
is a fresh proof of his honesty, for why should he 
have engaged in the d us and precarious 
labour of fabricating spurious antiquities, when 
his many years’ acquaintance with the Bedouins 
must have made him familiar with the abundance 
of earthenware figures and other objects which 
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SS 
—. in the land of Moab? There is not 
a of foundation for the assumption that 


he ever undertook any such labour. On the 
very day when the number of the Athenaeum 
incriminating him reached Jerusalem, a domi- 
ciliary visit was made at his house while he was 
absent in Moab, but neither drawings, models, or 
instruments of any kind which could incri- 
‘minate him were found on the premises. On 
his return he was taken to the German Con- 
sulate before he had crossed the threshold of 
his own door, and remained there by his own 
consent, under constant surveillance, for several 
days. It was impossible for him to have entered 
into any understanding with the two witnesses, and 
. when they were confronted with him it was dis- 
covered that they did not even know him per- 
sonally. In his examination, at which M. Ganneau 
and Mr. Drake were present, there was nothing in 
his behaviour or manner to ma guilt. He cer- 
tainly ¢ M. Ganneau with having promised 
him 1000. if he “7 ee confess that “— a 
the cla a the —— of Herr Shapira ; 
and roi y to this, M. Ganneau observes that he 
considers this statement as equivalent to a con- 
fession of Selim’s guilt (Habemus reum area 
tem!), or else as a proof that he himself had 
been guilty of the meanness ascribed to him. 
There can, however, be no doubt that he had 
closely questioned Selim with a view of extorting 
the wished-for admission; and one can easily 
understand that the excitable Arab, if he were 
innocent, should have paid back a false charge 
now publicly made by an equally false counter- 
accusation. 

“ The illogical alternatives by which M. Ganneau 
has thus made Mr. Drake’s unproved, but yet con- 
ceivable theory appear at once inconceivable and 
contradictory, only show the difficulties of his 
position. He believes that Selim fabricated the 
new Moabite inscriptions according to the copy of 
the Mesa inscription that was made some years 
ago. But the recently found inscriptions are com- 
= of letters belonging to several other alphabets 

i 


des the Moabite. The forms and symbolism of 
the clay figures, if false, also imply extensive 
archaeological knowledge, and therefore we must 


enquire who could have been the learned epigraphist 
and archaeologist who stood at the elbow of the 
ignorant and unlettered Selim. In reply to this 
and similar inquiries, and to the observations made 
by Herr Weser in reference to instances of falsifica- 
tion, M. Ganneau, in the presence of Mr. Drake and 
others, retreated, on Feb. 16, to the more modest 
position of doubting only such articles in the collec- 
tion as bore the same letters as the Mesa Stone! The 
next day, however, he penned another letter to 
the Athenaeum, in which he reiterated his former 
assertion, that the entire collection was spurious, 
concluding his remarks with the pathetic senti- 
ment, ‘ Either I myself am an “illustrious im- 
postor,” or the pseudo-Moabitic pottery must 
once for all be banished from the domain of science, 
to which it never ought to have been admitted !’ 
If this alternative be correct, we on our side must 
repeat, Habemus reum confitentem! However, we 
are quite ready to s t a third alternative in 
the self-deception of over-hasty zeal and ill- 
regulated patriotism, 
“M. Ganneau has, upon a previous occasion 
publicly laid himself’ open to these charges, for 
in 1870 he did not scruple to soocieien’ Wlamvelf 
the first discoverer of the since celebrated Mesa 
Stone, although the credit of the discovery really 
belonged to the German missionary, Herr Klein. 
He, moreover, took occasion, when negotiations 
had been set on foot 7 the Prussian Government 
for the purchase of the stone, to interfere in a 
manner not very creditable to himself, the de- 
lorable result of which was that the tablet was 
roken up by the Bedouins, English scholars 
expressed their opinion of his conduct in no 
measured terms, and at the time I myself defended 
him in an English | pong against several uh- 
proved charges, es I was disposed to judge him as 
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leniently as possible in consideration of the really 
service which he had done to science. Now 
owever, he has forced me by his ill-considered 
observations — enveloped as they are with a 
semblance of official accuracy—to draw attention 
to the less bright of his conduct; and in 
the interests of truth and of the genuine value 
of a collection which our own Government has 
with praiseworthy munificence secured to science, 
I am compelled to speak of M. Ganneau with un- 
compromising plainness and candour. 

“T need hard! observe that I have no in- 
tention in what I have said to c the Oriental 
scholars of France generally with Chauvinism. 
Among them are men whom [ highly honour, and 
from whom, I feel confident, I may look for an 
unprejudiced opinion even in regard to the present 
question; and no one would rejoice more than 
myself should M. Ganneau be disposed to retract 
his over-hasty judgment, and thus pay to science 
a service to which his considerable abilities would 
impart a genuine value. 

“ ProressoR Dr. SCHLOTTMANN.” 








EXHIBITION OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
First Notice. 

THREE stages of impression are naturally excited 
by these many-coloured walls in the mind of the 
spectator who year by year surveys them. The 
first impression is all beauty and brilliancy ; we 
feel as if in the poet’s Palace of Art; we do not 
know how we can ever discriminate between so 
many rival masterpieces. It would be a very 
wonderful gallery indeed, and such as the world 
at present nowhere contains, not even, probably, 
within the walls of any single cabinet, which 
could sustain this childlike and delightful illu- 
sion; and the next stage which the critical spec- 
tator reaches, by a natural reaction, is hence often 
a sense of flatness, general level of commonplace, 
and disappointment. But, as the first impression 
disappears from all except children spontaneously, 
so the second disappears from all but a few morse f 
of more than common narrowness and cynicism. 
Studying the walls more carefully, we reach the 
third, finding now much to admire, with little 
shown which does not bear evidence of strenuous 
human effort, even if this be not always, or very 
often, successful, We now begin really to see the 
Exhibition ; we can now try to decide upon what 
we like; we may now, with a little trouble, 
gain that highest pleasure which lies equally 
far from undiscerning praise and narrow satire, 
and is found in the fairest and most painstaking 
judgment we can form upon the many things 
submitted for our enjoyment. 

Some visitors to the Exhibition will turn, with 
something of a sneer, from the last words. Art is 
for pleasure only, they will murmur; they do 
not care to frame a judgment upon it, especially 
if pains are to be taken; they mean to follow 
their tastes, “about which no dispute is permis- 
sible ;” fairness on these matters is unattainable, 
and not worth having, if it were to be attained. 

Voices such as these are common in private 
utterance; nay, they have been sometimes heard 
as public professions from those who, unhappily, 
have had the power to put their “ educated barbar- 
ism” into overt practice. The most immediately im- 
pressive argument against those who think thus is, 
that spectators in this frame of mind sacrifice 
much of their immediate, and more of their per- 
manent pleasure. It is wonderful how greatly 
enjoyment is increased when we feel that it 
depends upon the exercise of our own sense 
and judgment; when we are not mere passive 
recipients, but can account to ourselves and to 


others for what we have received. The difference |. 


is like that between looking indolently on a land- 
scape or a cathedral, and making out the several 
features of the scene, identifying the chief objects, 
or following the dates of the building and the 
purposes of its structure. The little immediate 





exertion is followed by an almost disproportionate 
en ent of pleasure. And we should observe 
that it is only this reasoned pleasure which re- 
mains in the memory, and forms, in its turn, a 
foundation for greater enjoyment when we see 
the next sight, or the next gallery. For, although 
the — of art is really and only pleasure, and 
pe? other aim, however high, substituted for this, 
a divergence from the roper object, yet it is ina 
lofty and enduring pleasure that the object is 
truly attained. Treat Art as a simple pastime, 
and, by a singular natural law, the intellectual 
element in it, which cannot be eluded or elimin- 
ated, soon makes it wearisome. 

If these remarks carry any conviction with 
them, it will probably be next urged by many, 
that more knowledge is required than they have 
to bring; that taste is too difficult for them, even 
whilst they allow it to be desirable. To such 
objectors our answer would be simply, Try! Taste 
in art is, we would not venture to say a 
much easier, but certainly a much simpler thing 
than is often imagined. True it may be that, 
in its purest and most finished sense, taste 

uires a considerable and varied knowledge, 
including experience to compare what has 
been done heretofore within the sphere of the art 
in question, resting on a natural bias or capacity 
of due sensitiveness. But a certain degree of 
taste may be — with a far smaller range of 
these gifts and acquisitions, which will put us in 
the way of judging wisely, and help us to under- 
stand the judgments of more instructed men, As 
much as this, at any rate, lies within the scope of 
hundreds, who, simply from not caring or not 
daring to begin, forfeit the pleasure which even 
the earliest efforts to judge reasonably would 
yield them. And if ner or native capa- 
city for long advances denied, this ought no 
more to be accepted asa ground for not attempting, 
than a girl would be justified who gave up music 
because she will never play like Madame Schu- 
mann, “It is something to go so far, if to go 
farther be not permitted.’ 

If the notes on this year’s Exhibition which I 
propose to give, aid ont spectators to a more com- 
plete enjoyment, whether by way of agreement or 
of dissent from my criticism, my purpose will be 
anewered, The invidious task of attempting to 
review the work of contemporary artists requires 
some such possibility of usefulness to render it 
endurable ; and the writer faintly hopes that, in 
cases where he is reluctantly unable omnia bona 
dicere, this aim may be — as some palliation 
of his criticism. I shall, however, only try now 
to mark out the pictures which appear, on different 
grounds, most noteworthy, at a first glance over 
the many-coloured walls of the 106th Exhibition. 

Perhaps the most convenient scheme will be 
mainly to follow the natural order of the rooms; 
reserving an arrangement by subject and style for 
subsequent notices. 

In the first gallery Mr. Hook gives us the 
Kelp-Burners; one of the most brilliant of his 
scenes from Shetland, a district which supplies 
exactly that quality of shoreside rock and pictu- 
resque fishing population which has long enjoyed 
his special favour. This very bright and pleasing 
picture has a companion, we suppose from the 
same region. Mr. Millais, who — as he has 
often done during late years, in the triple form of 

rtraiture, figure subject, and landscape, matches 
Mir. Hook on the opposite wall with a pine forest 
and a load of timber carted away from a hillside. 
This hillside is one of the most successful bits of 
landscape in the Exhibition. 

We can here only note in passing M. Legros’ 
French tinker as one of the ablest pictures of the 

ear; with some pleasant figure-pieces by Messrs. 
Perugini, Prinsep, and Storey. Here, also, is a 
portrait by Mr. Watts of the justly distinguished 
reacher and thinker, Mr. James Martineau. This, 
ike the same painter’s head of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, elsewhere, is very striking ; though, perhaps, 
in both portraits the attempt to paint the look of 
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mental power is conspicuous above the power to 
render it. 

In the next room Mr. Stone has a group of a 
labourer and his family, on a larger scale and with 
a greater simplicity of intention than is common 
with his work. Two good imens of the rock 
and sea landscape, executed in that definite style 
of handling which marks one school of our land- 
scapists, by Mr. Knight and Mr, Naish, are here, 
with a large sea-piece by Mr. Brett; and there are 
several small figure pictures by the familiar names 
of Marks, Tissot, Leslie, Pettie, and Calderon, to 
which we shall return. But we ask special atten- 
tion to the Moorish Garden (Mr. Leighton) and 
the Children teasing a Snail (M. Frére), as two 
works of great though widely diverse beauty, and 
both (in our eyes), by far the best specimens 
which the artists respectively exhibit, There is 
also a Roman picture-gallery, in which M. Alma- 
Tadema divides our interest between arc 
and sentiment, and a carefully-finished child- 

ortrait by Mr. Millais; which, however, hardly 
ss that interest which his work generally com- 
mands, 

The great gallery, perhaps, fails to retain its com- 
parative superiority upon this occasion. More than 
anywhere, | think we here miss Landseer. Our most 
brilliant, if not our soundest, figure-painter holds 
one of the “places of honour.” The North West 
Passage (an aged sailor declaring for a new vo 
of Arctic discovery) is, no doubt, destined to be the 
leading popular star of the year; but, with too many 
more of Mr. Millais’ splendid audacities, in years far 
offis likely to excite an admiration freely tempered 
by the first of the two famous criticisms which 
Goldsmith enforces on his youthful connoisseur. 
The place of honour opposite is occupied, if 
not filled, by a work which even Mr. Frith’s 
numerous admirers are not likely to find quite 
adequate to the situation ; an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony at Boulogne. Near the first door we 
have Mr. Marks’ elaborate Buslders’ Strike in the 
Sixteenth Century; but we fancy that he is more 
favourably represented further on, Opposite to 
this hangs the best piece of serious figure painting 
we have hitherto met with; the Virgin taken 
Home » om John of Mr. Armitage. Passing 
several landscapes of merit, amongst which an 
inland view by Mr. Hook shines rg sre 
we note an animal picture by Mr. Riviére, larger 
than any we have seen by him, larger, indeed than 
he has been able to deal with satisfactorily ; a 
pretty Florentine subject (Mr. Yeames), and a 
very clever Moorish scene by Mr. Hodgson. 
Here also are two Oriental interiors by Messrs. 
Leighton and Lewis. The latter has another in 
the fourth gallery, not more perfect technically 
than this Bazaar,—for that could hardly be,— 
but with much higher charm and interest: it is 
one of the great successes of the year. A capi- 
tal small piece by Mr. Marks follows ; a solitary 
reader enjoying the fun of Rabelais; and, in 
another style, Mr. Dobson’s ary! girl with 
goats, And Mr. Herbert's excellent (and, to our 
eyes, much improved) repetition of his subject 
from the parable of the “Sower,” again suggests 
the same kind of contrast with Mr, Poole’s emi- 
nently sweet and graceful Rest by the Wayside. 

Passing much, here and indeed everywhere, for 
more careful review, let us note a clever incident- 
piece from Morocco by Mr. Burgess as a welcome 
relief from too many “ things of Spain;” a child 
by Mr. Millais, rather lively than lovely; and a 
remarkably pleasing and interesting scene from 
Covent Gasken Market (Mr. A. M‘Lean). But 
by far the most noteworthy work in the fourth 
gallery,—in some ways the most noteworthy 
we have as yet examined,—is the large canvas 
of Applicants at a Casual Ward (Mr. Fildes). 
With this work of remarkable skill and high, 
almost tragic, impressiveness let us also here name 
the two contributions by the great Dutch artist, 
Israels: a life-size girl, and the Ancious aa 
(galleries six and seven), commending them 
heartily to the spectator’s best attention. 





In these rooms and in the tenth poe awed 
the poohenly.tels Convent Boat (A. Hughes) ; a 
lovely sunset landscape by Mr. Davis; two 
classical pictures (Prometheus, by Mr, W. Rich- 
mond; Ulysses, by Mr. Hardy) each able in its 
way, and the former (if on such a point we 
may express an opinion), a successful piece of 
more life-size drawing; a fine Pyrenean 
view, with sheep in the foreground (A. mannan 
the Old Sailor's Museum (A. Stocks), one of the 
best pictures meas 4 oo es “ae — i 
a very originally-trea dscape, . Lioy: 
Sailors Movtasbe and another of ae power 
Boats in Harbour), by Mr. Morris, The Lecture 
m, filled with oil-pictures, many of mark and 
worth, the water-co architecture, crayon 
drawings, and prints, with that forlorn hope of 
our art, noble and unhappy sculpture, I here 
omit. But if the impression has been clearly 
iven, it will have been ived that, whatever 
the spectator’s final judgment on the character 
and prospects of English art as here exhibited, 
there is much to reward his attentive study. 
F. T. PALe@RAvE. 








EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH 
ARTISTS, 


Tue walls of an exhibition of cabinet pictures 
bear always a certain resemblance to the pages of 
an album. In both cases we look to find an 
amusing variety of work, rather than such quality 
as makes a serious demand upon our attention. 
Minor men may perhaps give us of their best, but 
if a great name appears, it is usually only to enter 
the momentary record of a passing mood. But 
whilst it would not be fair to base any general 
estimate of French art on the contents of an ex- 
hibition such as this, they afford us much addi- 
tional and valuable material for study. 

The first thing which strikes us here, as indeed 
it must obviously strike the observer wherever 
work of this school is — together, is, that 
up to a certain point all is so good and so com- 
plete. Turn where we will, we have before us 
unmistakeable evidence of accurate observation of 
nature, of highly trained memory, of assured 
knowledge of ways and means, of clear sight, of 
definite purpose, and steady hands. Take the 
landscapes, which form so conspicuous a portion 
of the whole collection. Whether we look at the 
sheltered waters of Mathon’s On the Seine, or dwell 
on the simple, pure, and tender tones of Boudier’s 
Pond at Rougemont, or turn again, caught by the 
delicate sentiment with which Lambert has in- 
vested a Duck Pond, we find the same accom- 
plished workmanship brilliantly equal to the task 
of reproduction. The Wood Gatherers, by Pelouse, 
is, in its way, fidelity itself, and Karl Daubigny 
gives us exactly what he chooses, whether it be 
Washing on the Oise, or Moonlight, or St. Paul's 
from the Surrey side of the Thames, or Low Tide at 
Vilerville, enriched by an additional dash of manly 
vigour and energy which sends home to us the 
perfect truth of his work with the more emphatic 
meaning. The masterly performance of Fantin’s 
flowers (the tone of the background in Azaleas is 
luminously beautiful) is equally conspicuous, and 
ae Boats at Sea is admirably effective. 

hen, in the figure walyorts, Roybet’s Negress 
charming a Heron is not only important on account 
of its size, but for the wonderful skill displayed in 
much of the painting, which is so absolutely real 
we may note, for instance, the mother o’pearl in 
the tabouret, and the brush drawing in the 
plumage of the heron), and yet so perfectly 
in its place, and so full of apparent ease. On 
all sides it is portraiture, serene realism, 
satisfied in its end and the magic triumph 
of its means. Nowhere do we trace the distur 
ing effort after the unseen, which has troubled the 
true poet in all ages, and shortened so often the 
power of his hand. Shades of sentiment now and 
again are permitted to soften the harshness of un- 
compromising directness in the reproduction of 





colour and form. But even this is rare: “Jules 
Breton’s Peasant Woman of the Douarnes is yi 

perfect and complete in its way, and Oorot con- 
tinues to weave his m i 


eS en a 
against authority, against the sc 
whish tiuey a0 tie dilianhagpianh the inci 
of careful deciggh, snd classi. fala: to-dhich 4 
have owed so much. Here and there these 
ditions result, as in Sisley’s Hill at Poissy and 
Street im Potssy, in a voluntary renunciation of 
the usual sources of pleasure, a selection of 
nature which attracts ther by charm of 
colour, nor by mystery of chiaroscuro, no: 
by play of line. It is im the same. spirit, 


bad 


though with widely differing artistic power, that 
Courbet, who reckons as a chief x attacks 
Rocks at Ornans, giving us back just 


relation of tones, with, as it were, the fai 

and insensibility of a mirror; or Vollon renders 
Tr , Which is one of the finest achievements 
of the kind in the room, but which, like its com- 
panions, though the whole surface could be well 
taken in by the eye at a distance of two feet, is 
caleulated to produce its effect only at about 
three yards off. Then, if as with 0 colour 
is the chief tion, it is not sought for in 
the spirit of a colourist instinctively seeking for 
lovely harmonies, but rather in the spirit of an 
adventurer eager for the execution of tours de 
force, for the production of startling and unforeseen 
effects. And the training through which these 
men have mirage 1 sac ori enables them to en- 
counter technical difficulties with the confidence 
justified of knowledge. 

What will be the next turn taken—whether the 
movement has a living principle of growth which 
will issue in crowning success; or whether a 
speedy reaction will set in which will place 

rench art more completely than ever under the 
yoke of tradition and authority—it seems at 
present impossible to predict. 

E. F. S. Parrison. 








MR. STOREY’S SEMIRAMIS. 


Mr. Storey is certainly inexhaustible. There is 
no artist who repeats himself less, and there is 
none who limits his range more severely. All the 
great statues by which he is known are seated 
women—large, solid, mature. He never makes 
them stand, or even lie; he is never tempted by 
manly or girlish beauty ; yet no two of his statues 
are alike. 

“ Semiramis” is leaning with her left arm far 
back on the cushion of a low chair, her right hand 
with the signet-ring on it hangs in her lap; the 
right leg is thrown over the left; the body is 
thrown far back on the left arm, but the head is 
upright; the hair is bushy and curly, bare, and 
bound together a few inches from the head. She 
wears a loose dress of fine linen unfastened at the 
throat, with a sash round the waist; her brace- 
lets and crown and sandal clasps are jewelled, and 
the polish of the marble at these isolated points 
makes a happy approach to illusion. 

The face is powerful, worn, and troubled, with 
what might pass for the traces of guilt, and yet 
with a dominant sense of sullen, vigilant, imperial 
repose and voluptuous satisfaction. What masks 
the a more than anything else are 
the eyelids, which are beginning to close over the 
full inscrutable eyes: the note of cruel scornful 
9 is on the sharp edge of the curling upper 


ip. 

The pose and the dra are superb, and the 
softness with which it clings about the breast is 
delightful; the head is full of knowledge and 
power, and even nobility; but the nobility comes 

rhaps rather more from the embodiment of an 
intellectual theory, rather less from an intuition of 
prehistoric heroism than might be exactly to be 
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wished. It is also a question whether the texture 
of the flesh im the hands and feet is as perfect as 
the ing; on the other hand, it seems as if 
realism had been carried too far in the full bushy 
eyebrows, which catch the light in a we 
way, alth in nature they would tell as dar 
by virtue their natural colour. 

The statue, which is the property of the exe- 
cutors of the late Mr. Benzon, is on view at Mr. 
Holloway’s. G. A. Smcox. 








THE ASHANTEE SPOILS, 


Tus show of this week is the collection of the 
golden spoils of Ashantee, which Messrs. Garrard, 

aa have pany. saved from 
the melting pot by the purchase of them for the 
sum of 10, from the prize agents of the army. 
Hastily collected together to make up the proposed 
indemnity, they consist of a great variety of 
objects, all of solid gold, many executed with such 
artistic taste and skill as to resemble the works of 
Etruscan or early Greek art. They have been all 
cast.in a fine red sand, which imparts a reddish 
hue to the gold; and have some of them a filagree, 
granulated work attached to them, which gives rise 
toan interesting question through what connexion 
between Etruria and Africa it ever came there. 
The objects are some life-size heads in 
gold. All have the skull beaten in ; the hair is repre- 
sented by some corkscrew curls,a twisted wire 
marks the outline of the eyes, and the lips are 
fastened by large pins: they ap to represent a 
victim pre for sacrifice, and have a loop either 
for suspending in the temple or round the necks 
of the officiating priests. The largest of these 
heads weighs sixty ounces, but there are some 
on @ much smaller scale, with the lips pinned 
down. There are golden palates, with teeth, and 
various like objects, probably connected with the 
Fetish worship. 

There are also large bosses, or fibulae, which 
appear to have been worn as badges of office, as the 
heralds sent by the King to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
wore them on their belt. Some of them measure 
four inches in diameter: they are all variously 
ornamented. 

Two solid gold eagles which were on the king’s 
chair of state, and some leopards which were on his 
cap, should be noticed. Some Grotesque horns are 

e 


also in the collection, probably the tops of sceptres ; 
bracelets, some of great weight ; rings of beautiful 
form, necklaces, chains, but no ear-rings. The 


king’s state sandals, with massive buckles of gold ; 
a bell richly ornamented, two scorpions curiously 
, and various other objects. Two mighty 
sword-blades, like cleavers, supported on four 
golden balls like dumb-bells, psy overlaid with 
gold, are said to have stood on each side the throne. 
> The whole collection is most interesting, and it 
is to be hoped portions of it will be secured for 
our national museums, as they are quickly passing 
into private hands, F. 3. PALLISER. 








ART SALES, 


Tue collection of objects of art and vertu of Mr. 
Edward Greaves. of Avonside, Warwick, was sold 
on Wednesday and Thursday week, by Messrs. 
Christi mn & Woods. The collection com- 
ay about eighty specimens of Limoges enamel, 
ing fine examples of all the most celebrated 
enamellers. The most important of these were— 
a fine upright plaque, painted with the entomb- 
ment, in brilliant colours and gold, by Leonard 
Penicaud, 130/.; an oblong casket, with five 
plaques, by Penicaud the Second, 165/.; a large 
tazza, painted with the Meeting of Abraham and 
Melchisedek, in brilliant colours and gold, the 
back ited with masks and arabesques, in 
, signed “ Susanne Court,” 10 in. diameter, 

s0/.; a cirenlar dish, by Susanne Court, painted 
with the Philistines filling w the Wells, in 
brilliant colours, with border of masks, vases of 








flowers and chimerae, the back painted with 
arabesques and masks in grisai “S. 6., 
pre tlt hr tf + fe i Boer, a fine 
oval dish, . Courtois, painted with Apollo 
and the Muses on Mount Peeninen; te isai 
and flesh-colour, from the designs of Marc io, 
the back finely painted with the Infant Apollo 
and scrolls with satyrs, masks, and cherubs’ heads, 
signed “ P. Cortois, M. A. F.,” formerly in the 
Visconti collection, 14} in. by 19} in., 500/.; a 
tazza, painted by Jean de Court, with the De- 
ure of Jason in brilliant colours and gold, the 

k painted in grisaille and flesh colours, and 
the companion tazza, painted with the Return of 
Jason with the Golden Fleece, each 10 in. dia- 
meter, 204J.; a tazza by Pierre Raymond, painted 
with Dido entertaining Aeneas, in grisaille and 
flesh colour, date 1538, the stem and foot painted, 
7} in. diameter, 6 in. high, 81/. 18s, 

THE ins sale of Bristol porcelain lasted 
three days, and the prices obtained were as fol- 
lows :—The Burke chocolate cup and saucer, 934. ; 
the teacup and saucer of the same service, 80/. 
The cup and saucer of the Smith service, 55/. ; 
and another, with the crest of a Cornish chough, 
50 guineas. A large chocolate cup, made for Mrs. 
Cowles, of Bristol, 30 guineas ; the others ranging 
from 11/. to 167. A teapot and stand, 60/., and the 
teaspoon of the same service, 4/.; other teapots, 
301, and 21/.; milk-jug, 24/.; sugar-basin, 
121. 15s.; jug, 212. 10s.; a pair of bell-shaped 
mugs, 98/.; a heart-shaped dish, with classic vase 
in the centre, 90/.; another, oval, with a group of 
Cupids in the centre, 105/., both — in Mr 
Owen’s work. The fine compotiers with ram’s head 
handles sold for 270/.; and the centrepiece with 
shells in tiers, corals, and other marine plants, 45/. 
The plaque, with medallion portrait of Benjamin 
F in, surrounded by a wreath of flowers in 
biscuit, sold for 1507. The hexagonal vase, 

ainted four sidés with landscapes, the other two 
in blue monochrome, was bought for 305/.; the 
four figures representing the quarters of the globe, 
6107.; and a pair emblematical of Earth and 
Water, 141/.; a group in white porcelain of 
three female figures, 45/.; a pair of vases of 
Bristol glass, beautifully enamelled, 34/.; and a 
milk ewer, 24/. 10s, Plymouth porcelain sold 
also well:—a shepherd and shepherdess, 601. ; 
a white statuette of an actor, 43/.; and a pair of 
groups of children and goats, 307. Of the Wor- 
cester porcelain, a pair of hexagonal vases, bleu de 
roi ground, painted with exotic birds, sold for 
300/.; three bell-shaped mugs, with the portrait 
of the King of Prussia, sold for 337. ; a Bow centre- 
piece, 30/.; and the sale closed by a pair of Cupids, 
with bosquet, which fetched 187, The whole 
realised was 6,200/. 


Tue collection of Mr. John Heugh, known as 


the Holmwood collection, was sold on Friday. 


and Saturday by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods. Among the water-colour drawings, 
which were sold on the first day, were the fol- 
lowing, with the prices given for them:—J. E. 
Millais, R.A., A Dream of the Past : Sir Isumbras 
at the Ford, 5} in. by 7 in., and The Vale of Rest, 
43 in. by 8in., 2207. F. Walker, A.R.A., The Post- 
man, 2101. ©. Decamps, Lessons are Over, 173i. 
R. P. Bonington, Shipping off the Coast of Nor- 
mandy, 1521. (Mr. Heugh gave 271. for this); The 
Rialto, Venice, 1311. S. Prout, Ov mg an 
Old East Indiaman, 1521.; The Rialto, Venice, 
903%. Copley Fielding, Staffa, 2461.; View towards 
Dungeness, from Farrlight Downs, 5981. ; Sussex 
Downs, 4721.; Sussex Downs, Lewes in the Distance, 
5191. J. F. Lewis, R.A., In the Desert: Coffee 
after Dinner, 2151. P. De Wint, Newark Castle 
and Bridge, Evening, 4931.; Matlock, Derbyshire, 
7351. ; Harvesting, 4981.; Barges on the Witham, 


5141. David Cox, Crossing Lancaster Sands, 2831. ; 
Rocky Pass near Capel Curig, 1,0501. W. Hunt, 


Summer Flowers and early wt, 5251. G. Cat- 
termole, The Baron’s Hail, 4401. F. W. Burton, 
Cassandra Fidéle, 5251. J.M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Rafts on the Rhine, 8921.; Dartmouth Cove, 8921.; 





Dunstanborough, 8551.; Carew Casti 
Interior of Westminster A. with inscription 
showing the painter's age, “Nat. 1775,” 4884. ; 
Cassiobury, 7871. ; Pool and Cattle at St. of ai 


1,155. ; 


Abbey, 9451.; Edinburgh, from the Water of Leith, 
1,1550. ; View near Fonthill Abbey, 7351. The next 
day’s sale of the pictures included the following:— 
R. P. Bonington, Dunstanborough, 3881.; A Coast 
Scene, 2627. F. Goodall, R.A., Arab Sheik and 
Camel, 1781 ;. Copt Mother and Child and Sheik of 
the Copt Quarter, 1891. each. W. F. Yeames, 
A.R.A., Queen Elizabeth receiving the French Am- 
bassadors after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
2151. W. Collins, R.A., Stirling from the river 
Teith, 1,102. J. 8. Cotman, Mouth of the Yare, 
4511. P. Nasmyth, 1829, A View in Sussex, 9033, 
W. Holman Hunt, The Festival of St. Swithin, 
3671. D. G. Rossetti, The Annunciation, 388i, 
Edouard Frére, La Petite Laititre, 94 in. by 7 in., 
1571. J. Tissot, 1871, Summer Time, 2991. 
Henriette Brown, La Religieuse, 3361. Ary 
Scheffer, Head of Christ, 278i. Paul Delaroche, 
Execution of Lady Jane Grey, 8291.; Strafford 
going to Execution, 7871. W. Hogarth, Portrait 
of Mrs. Hogarth, 378i. T. Gainsborough, R.A., 

he Great Tenor Singer of his Day Getting out 
a High Note, 355]. Sir A. W. Oallcott, R.A., 
Tor Point Ferry, above Devonport, 4301. Old 
Crome, Hawthornden, 5561. David Cox, Crossing 
Lancaster Sands, 4721.; Going to the Harvest 
Field, 1,1021. T. Faed, R.A., The Silken Gown, 
5982. R.P. Bonington, The Duenna, 3151. T. 
Gainsborough, R.A., Cattle and Peasants on the 
Banks of a River, with Boats, from the collection 
of Rogers, the poet, 1,102. J. Phillip, R.A., 
Buying Chestnuts, painted at Seville, 8401. W. 
Dyce, R.A., St. Catherine, 3251. W. Miiller, 
Flowers, the artist’s last work, 304/.; Gillinyham, 
the artist’s birth-place, 2,1527.; Chess Players, 
4,053/. (being 1037. more than it sold for at the 
Gillott sale). J.M. W. Turner, R.A., Dunstan- 
borough, Morning after a Storm, painted for Mr. 
W. Penn, of Stoke Poges, 4,305/.; Windmill and 
Lock, 1,8371.; Old London Bridge, painted about 
1830, 3,255/. The total of the two days’ sale was 
56,7687. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On Thursday evening, April 23, Mr. T. T. 
Wood gave a lecture on his Sneoveny and excava- 
tion of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, in the 
Museum of Art and Industry, Vienna, before a 
very numerous and select audience. He will 
shortly lecture on the same subject in Berlin. 


M. Jutes Ferry having paid a visit last year 
to the island of Melos, naturally made inquiries 
about the finding of the famous statue now known 
as the Venus of Milo, and though that took place 
as long ago as 1820, there were persons who re 
membered the event vividly, and described to him 
not only the condition of the statue when it was 
found, but also the violent scene which took place 
on its being embarked by the French. As to the 
condition, he was assured that when discovered the 
statue stood on a base, its left arm extended and 
holding an apple. This evidence he communi- 
cated to the Pn (April 16) as confirmation of 
the evidence on the same question just brought to 
light by M, Aicard, and consisting mainly of a 
description of the statue as it was found by a 
French captain, Matterer, who happened to be at 
Melos at the time. The left arm was broken in 
the scuffle at the embarcation of the statue, but 
the pieces were carried off with it. There have 
however, always been some who have doubted 
whether thése pieces of arm actually belonged to 
the figure, but now it is hoped such doubts will be 
put to rest. As to the base, the question is very 
different, because, though its existence, its appear- 
ance, and the inscription of the artist’s name upon 
it, are well vouched for, the object itself cannot 
now be found in the Louvre. The loophole which 
is thus opened for doubting, at least, its having 
properly belonged to the statue, is taken advantage 
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of by those who regard the Venus as a work of. 
the Praxitelean age, and not, as the inscription 
would imply, a work of the much later and feebler 
Rhodian school. 


Ir is stated that several tombs have been disco- 
vered at Salonica, bearing inscriptions and allego- 
rical figures, which would seem to imply a high 
antiquity. 

Tue archaeological expedition, recently men- 
tioned in the AcADEMY as having been sent by the 
Austrian Government to explore the island of 
Samothrace, has already, it appears from the 
Débats (April 27), accomplished its mission. The 
principal operations were directed to the ruins of 
a Doric temple, of which the remains of a double 
line of columns have been laid bare, and some frag- 
ments of sculpture, greatly injured, belonging to 
the drums of columns, brought to light. Among 
other pieces of sculpture found inside the temple 
is mentioned a head of Pan. 


Tur Levant Herald states that Hassan Effendi 
Hindi, proprietor of a well-known establishment 
for the sale of Indian and Chinese curiosities, has 
received a commission to buy old white porcelain 
for the Sultan, and has left for Yokohama and 
Canton, via London and New York. He is to 
return in five or six months, 


Tue Cologne Gazette says that Dr. Hans 
Prutz, Oberlehrer in the Friedrich Werder’schen 
Gewerbeschule and Privatdocent at the Uni- 
versity, were to set out this week, in company 
with Professor Sepp, from Munich, commissioned 
by the Imperial Government to proceed to Tyre in 
order to conduct excavations there, from which 
interesting discoveries are promised for the history 
of the Crusades. 


Dr. Deruter has written to contradict a state- 
ment that the Greek tribunals had pronounced 
against his claim. He says that, considering a 
judicial compromise preferable to a doubtful law- 
suit, he is endeavouring to come to a personal 
arrangement with Dr. Schliemann for the re- 
storation of half the objects of archaeological 
value found on the site of Troy. Dr. Schliemann, 
however, the Levant Herald remarks, is repre- 
sented as tenacious of his prizes, and although it 
is hoped that the mission to the Greek capital of 
the Director of the Ottoman Museum will even- 
tually have a satisfactory result, it makes at pre- 
sent but slow progress. Dr. Dethier and Dr. 
Schliemann are both distinguished and enthusiastic 
archaeologists; they are both German savans; 
and, in their case, the spirit, if not the precise 
words of the old adage will doubtless apply, that 
‘when Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war.” 


A protocRarH has been taken at Munich, by 
Herr Hanfstiingl, of Kaulbach’s studio as it was 
left by the painter when he laid down his palette 
and brushes for the last time near the easel on 
which is spread the ee) of the German knight 
Michel as the Archangel St. Michael. In the 
background a part of the wall may be seen, with 
the original chalk outlines of St. Arbues as an 
inquisitor, while to the right and left aré studies: 
of the painter's Flood, and other compositions. 
Kaulbach's last picture, which he completed only 
a few weeks before his death, is said to be one of 
his best, and to exhibit in the impassioned ardent 
face of the Archangel a harmony and beauty re- 
minding one of the noblest of the master’s works. 
We learn from the art some ae of the 
Allyemeine Zeitung that Herr Hanfstiingl has 
undertaken, in accordance with the express wishes 
and directions of the lamented master himself, to 
publish fac-similes of all Kaulbach’s works. 


Tue Moorish and Egyptian houses which are to 
form one of the attractions of the new Alexandra 
Palace were on private view last Saturday. The 
idea of exhibiting these houses was suggested by 
Sir Edward Lee, and according to his plan, about 
twenty of the dwellings of the middle classes in 
various nations are to be erected from desigrs 





furnished by Dr. Dresser. The greatest care has 
been taken to carry out every detail in strict ac- 
cordance with the national art of the country re- 
— and in the Moorish and tian 

wellings, the first that have been completed of 
the series, a great success has been gained. The 
Moorish house is remarkable for its unrelieved 
whiteness and ugliness without, and its colour 
and beauty within. Figures are 
in real Moorish dresses, to assist the imagination 
in transporting us from Alexandra Park to the 
dominions of his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco. 


Tue Commercio di Genova announces that the 
men engaged upon the new harbour-works at 
Genoa have come upon an old Genoese galleon, 
which had been sunk by the Admiral Andrea 
Doria, in 1530, to stop the entrance to the harbour. 


ANTON VON WERNER’s great picture of the 
Unification of Germany is at present on view in 
the Royal Academy at Berlin, in order that the 
general public may have an opportunity of seeing 
it before it is sent to Venice, where it is to be re- 

roduced in the form of a glass-mosaic, which is 
intended to form part of the national monument 
to Victory at Berlin. The painter, who has ap- 
parently had in his mind Paul Veronese’s allego- 
rical mode of representing the contest carried on 
by Venice against her allied foes under the form 
of Europa and her bull, has endeavoured to sym- 
bolise the leading events of the Gallo-Germanic 
war under mythological and other figures. Herr 
von Werner, who although scarcely more than 
thirty, is reckoned amongst the best historical 
painters of Germany, appears in his present work 
fully to have sustained the reputation for origi- 
nality and vigour which attracted such favourable 
notice in his picture of the Arming of the German 
People after the Declaration of War in 1870. But, 
in the oe of art critics, his last great work, 
admirable as it is in detail, and characteristic in 
its individual grouping, fails to convey the senti- 
ments that it is intended to embody. 
gible nature of the idea to be expressed is, how- 
ever, we should think, a sufficient explanation of 
this failure. To embody pictorially the concep- 
tion of the call to Germany to arm, the response 
to that summons, the fraternisation of South and 
North Germans, and the establishment of the 
Empire, falls surely rather within the province of 
sculpture than of painting. ; 


M. pe Paretev, a painter better known to 
artists than to the general public, is exhibiting at 
the Cercle de l'Union Artistique a large collec- 
tion of studies after nature, the subjects of which 
are taken from various parts of France. 


Nicoias Frangors-Ocrave Tassarrt,a French 
painter of some eminence, died on Saturday last, 
aged seventy-four. He was a pupil of Pierre 
Girard and Guillon Lathiére, and made his début, 
as a portrait-painter, at the Salon of 1831. He 
afterwards painted several historical pictures for 
the Museum of Versailles, of which the most 
notable is the Funeral of Dagobert. He exhibited 
every year from 1831 to 1853, and among the 
best-known of his works are: The Death of Cor- 
reggio, The Death of Héloise, Diana Bathing, his 
Slave Merchant, Unhappy Family, and Old Mu- 
sician, which have been popularised by engraving 
and photography. He won a medal at the Salon 
of 1838, another in 1849, and a third at the 
Exhibition of 1855, to which he contributed, 
among other pictures, The Child Jesus asleep, The 
Son of Louis XVI. tn the Tower of the Temple, 
Sad News, and Sarah the Bathing-Woman. He 
died, we are sorry to learn, in great distress, 


Tue ancient tower known as the tower of Jean- 
sans-Peur or des Ducs de Bourgogne, situated in 
the Rue Tiquetonne, the only mediaeval work of 
fortification that Paris now possesses, has been 
bought by the municipality of Paris in order to 
ensure its preservation. 


THe modern sculpture of the Louvre is being 
submitted to a cleaning process which has, it is 


laced about it- 


The intan- 





said, the most happy results. The cleaning is 
effected by means of a kind of little mop, dip 
into a mixture of potash and freestone; with thi 
the dirtiest heroes are ripeate attacked, and 
soon present quite a respectable appearance. Even 
the statues and saiecanonls poe from St. 
Cloud, Compiégne, and Versailles, which were 
much spoiled and stained by the acid washings of 
the foliage, have had most of their spots removed by 
this process. Could not our London statues be 
made to submit to the same operation? Sanitary 
legislation is much needed on their behalf. 


Tue Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst is enriched 
this month (April) by an impression of Gaillard’s 
magnificent etching of L’Homme 4 T Oeillet, the 
celebrated Van Eyck of the Suermondt collection. 
The plate is a good deal worn, certainly, since it 
first appeared in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, in 
1869, but we should advise those who were not 
fortunate enough to gain possession of an impres- 
sion then, not to lose this opportunity of securing 
a copy of this very notable work. The etching 
appears in illustration of an article by Dr. Wolt- 
mann, on the Suermondt Gallery, to which a por- 
trait of the distinguished collector, Herr Barthold 
Suermondt, drawn by Knaus, gives additional in- 
terest. The Suermondt collection has long been 
celebrated as one of the richest private collections 
on the continent. W. Biirger, the well-known 
art critic, wrote a history and catalogue of it in 
1860, and used to say that “the study of the 
Suermondt pictures had been his chief consolation 
in exile.” It has been greatly enriched since then, 
and a new catalogue has been recently pre 
containing some of Biirger’s later criticisms, found 
among his notes after his death. Hitherto, as 
our readers probably know, Germany has been 
able to boast of this great collection, as Herr 
Suermondt resided at Aachen; but last summer 
he sent a great number of his paintings to the 
exhibition of the Société Néerlandaise de Bien- 
faisance at Brussels, and since then he has re- 
moved the whole of his collection there, and has 
followed it himself. His collection is still being 
exhibited in the large new rooms of the Museum 
for the benefit of the poor of Brussels, but Herr 
Suermondt is preparing a grand new. gallery for its 
reception in the garden of a house that he has 
built for himself in the Rue des Arts. It will, 
therefore, prove a permanent addition to the art 
attractions offered by Brussels. In the second 
article of the Zeitschrift, C. Schnaase writes on 
the subject of the German Renaissance, reviewin 
especially Liibke’s history of the same, of whic 
he speaks in the highest terms of praise. Very 
little was known indeed of the Renaissance of 
art in Germany until Liibke undertook its history, 


Tur Academy of Rome has received a large 
contribution towards asum which it is endeavour- 
ing to raise for the purchase of the house in which 
Petrarch was born at Arezzo. 


Tue Retrospective Exhibition, held at the 
Palace of the Corps Législatif for the benefit of 
the poor of Alsace and Lorraine, is about the 
most interesting art exhibition now open. It 
occupies the whole of the ground floor of the 

lace as well as the great gallery, in which the 
Morny collection and various chefs deuvre of all 
schools may be found. Among the most note- 
worthy contributions are the pictures lent by the 
Due d’Aumale, which include the Virgin of the 
House of Orleans, by Raphael ; Ingres’ celebrated 
ower J of Stratontce; the Corps de Garde, by 

ecamps; the Due de Guise, by Delaroche; and 
many others of high reputation. The Rothschild 
collection of old furniture and objects of art and 
curiosity also excites great interest. Painters of 
the eighteenth century occupy one room, and 
painters of the modern school another; but living 
artists are not represented. The exhibition de- 
serves, and will no doubt have, a great success. 

THe new Municipal Museum of Saint-Germain 


is spoken of as being well worth a visit. It owes 
its origin to the liberality of M. Louis Ducastel, 
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an old inhabitant of Saint-Germain, who be- 
queathed a collection of pictures, wing, 
and other art objects for the purpose of its foun 
tion. The pictures, we believe, are not very re- 
markable ; but the drawings and several of the 
manuscripts are said to be extremely valuable. 








THE STAGE. 

FRENCH PLAYS AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Tue comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, L’Eté 
de la Saint Martin, produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre, on Thursday night, is more than an ele- 

t trifle. Its authors have been at great pains 
to write a work worthy of the Comédie Francaise, 
and by chastening their usual style, concentrating 
their constructive skill, and working into their 
picture two characters conceived in the freshest 
spirit and drawn in the truest colours, they have 
produced a play that will survive their more pre- 
tentious efforts. Suitably to its name, it is bright 
with sunshine, sunshine that warms but does not 
burn. Suitably to its name, it tells a story of 
subdued interest, tempered between the ardent 
heat of summer and the gloomy chill of winter. It 
touches no deep chord in the heart, but isnow pathe- 
tically gay, now humorously sad, like the song of 
a Troubadour or a Minnesinger. The action takes 
place between the reading of two successive chapters 
of a romance. M. Briqueville, an old Touraine 
gentleman of high birth, sits in hisarm-chair watch- 
ing a beautiful girl, who is expounding to him 
from the novel of Alexandre Dumas the encounter 
of the musketeer D’Artagnan with the alguazils. 
The first volume is finished, and while Adrienne, 
the reader, goes for the second, the old man con- 
cerns himself with the history of her life. He 
knows that she has been staying in the house for a 
fortnight, that his housekeeper calls her niece and 
tells him that her father was a watchmaker, who 
had emigrated to America, It is true that the 
housekeeper had never before mentioned her re- 
lations during twenty years’ service, and still hasa 
tendency to confound Philadelphia with Pondi- 
cherry ; but then, as she justly says, by force of 
repeating things for a fortnight one comes to 
forget them. So M. Briqueville leaves the in- 
vestigation, content to enjoy the second summer 
which Adrienne has brought to him, and oblivious 
even of his latest trouble, a nephew whom he has 
renounced for marrying the daughter of an up- 
holsterer. But when the young man comes to ask 
forgiveness he finds his uncle obdurate. Then 
Adrienne is called away by a sudden message: the 
old man refuses to let her go, reminds her that she 
had promised to read to him the whole series 
of Dumas’ novels, and can only keep her pro- 
mise by staying and becoming his wife. She has 
to confess, has to tell him that she is the trades- 
man’s daughter whom his nephew has married. 
The shock is sudden, but he soon forgives her; 
the little family circle draws round his arm-chair, 
and Adrienne proceeds to the interview of the 
musketeer with the distressed Mdme. Bonacieux. 
The stream of this pleasant story runs placidly 
along, neither impeded by epigrams nor swollen 
by a superfluity of interests. And though the 

lay lacks genius, wants the characteristic of De 

usset’s° delicate workmanship, it is not ex- 
aggerated to say that probably no living dramatists 
could have set so rare a gem in so tiny a frame. 

It was interpreted in Paris by M. Thiron and 
M. Berton the younger, by Madlle. Croizette and 
Mdme. Jouassain. The great merit of M. Thiron’s 
playing was that though the old man was weak 
and irritable, now chafed into fury by the thought 
that the last of his race had married a grisette, 
now soothed into tenderness by the grisette her- 
self, he commanded entire respect, and the blow 
that shattered his daydreams called forth most 
genuine sympathy. M. Perrier, who now repre- 
sents the character, seems to be ignorant that he is 
—e with an uncommon part. To denote rage 
he shakes his arms violently; to denote affection 
he simpers, Malle. Croizette hud the great ad- 





vantage of being schooled in her part by M. 
Bressant. But the genius which is in her, and 
which is now attracting so much attention, first 
came to light in this play. With a rapid glance 
whenever her husband was mentioned, with a 
changed voice whenever she resumed the readin 
of the novel, scared when she found she had 
pomee out a wine too strong for the old man’s 
ead, and finally throwing on herself all the blame 
of the conspiracy, Adrienne was shown to be a 
most artistic creation. Mdme. Andrée Kelly, of 
the Princess’s Theatre, is tender and womanly, 
but scarcely conceals the art with which Adrienne 
fascinates M. Briqueville. If she played a trifle 
more slowly, and were a little less inclined to 
theatrical gestures, her method of interpretation 
would be entitled to considerable praise. It is 
perhaps scarcely fair to compare an average body 
of comedians with the most perfectly organised 
company in the world; but the misconceptions of 
the actors tend to obscure the beauty of the play. 

The comedy that followed, Gavaut, Minard, et 
Ce, by Edmond Gondinet, does not belong to so 
high a class. There is much in it that must have 
caused the dramatic censor to blush, but he has 
not allowed his modesty to interfere with the 
action. Gavaut, Minard and Company are cotton 
manufacturers of St. Sever, near Rouen. Gavaut 
has three pre ters, one of whom is to marry his 
excellent clerk, M. Térence. Minard has a wife, 
a romantic person, lately rescued from a railway 
accident by a man she believes to be concerned in 
an assassination that has thrilled the country. 
And it is to be presumed that the firm in its 
official capacity has a son, for an anonymous letter 
addressed to the house and entreating it to take 
charge of its child, is so far from being repudiated 
that the conscious-stricken partners return answer 
that they will adopt the young man referred to. 
A Lime ¢ ene called sa ola appears, and is 
receiv: y the firm as its son; but Madame 
Minard recognises him as the assassin who saved 
her. The recognition startles Gavaut and Minard: 
they devise plans for the murderer's escape, and 
are much troubled by finding in the house 
the sword, pouch and boots of a gendarme. 
But it appears that the anonymous letter was 
addressed to their exemplary clerk, and related to 
a child of tender years, that Theodore is not the 
assassin, and that the gendarme is one of the 
retainers of Toinette, domestic. Térence is dis- 
missed, Theodore replaces him, Gavaut and Mi- 
nard embrace one another, and Toinette hangs out 
of window the signal for her lover to return. 

This is a fair specimen of the farces which are 
played at that uncomfortable little Parisian theatre, 
situated in the corner of the Palais Royal, and 
which are now becoming painfully familiar to 
English audiences. In all of them very ordinary 

ple, such as Bouchencceur and Calino, such as 

icoche and Cacolet, are placed in impossible 
situations, the exuberant drollery of which can 
only be sepa by French minds ; the charac- 
ters are then provided with catchwords, and the 
dialogue is so oy rns as merely to explain the 
story. And the fact that they are generally, un- 
suited to our stage is not so much due to the 
radical difference of English and French notions 
of propriety as to the difference of our a. 
tions of the ludicrous. Box and Cor would pro- 
bably be tedious to a Parisian ; Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon has been shown to be tiresome to Lon- 
doners. But we should certainly be able to enjoy 
these pieces more thoroughly if we had actors who 
could enter into their extravagance. 

MM. Schey and’ Didier, the representatives of 
Minard and Gavaut, are excellent grotesques. 
The former lacks the unction of M. Lhéritier, the 
original Minard ; the latter wants the geniality of 
M. Geoffroy, the original Gavaut; but the charac- 
ters are so slightly sketched that they admit of 
various interpretations, M. Schey as an elderly 
gentleman pirouetting about his office is very 
amusing. ith the face of an idiot and the legs 
of a marionette, fooled by his wife, his clerk, and 





his partner, Minard carries his imbecility to the 
limits of becoming mirth. Gavaut is his comple- 
ment, a man born for strife, who has by his exer- 
tions raised cotton to the level of a principle, and 
hopes to represent its interests in the; Chamber. 
M. Didier is a little too boisterous, but the quar- 
rels of the partners amused the audience exceed- 
ingly. Mdme. Wilhem sustained with success the 
part of the romantic Madame Minard, who, when 
she sees her ideal murderer in his shirt-sleeves, 
still thinks him sombre, fatal, and superb, and 
determines to rescue him from justice. The minor 
characters were fairly played, and both pieces were 
received with unmeasure a. 
ALTER MACLEANE. 





Mr. Lroprotp Lewts’s drama, the Bells, has been 
revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. Henry Irving 
appearing as the Burgomaster Mathias. "Prnation 
having mellowed the voice and moderated the 
gestures of this noted actor, he is now enabled 
almost completely to realise his original and daring 
conception. The death-scene at the end will be 
rivalled at the Princess’s Theatre on May 11, when 
Madlle. Favart will perform for the first time on the 
stage the part of Blanche de Chelles in M. Octave 
Feuillet’s new play, the Sphinx. 


A COMEDY in one act by M. Eugéne Labiche, one 
of the most prolific playwrights in France, and 
M. Ernest Legouvé, of the Academy, has been read 
to the committee of the Théitre Francais, It is 
to be entitled La Cigale chez les Fourmis, and the 
chief characters will be enacted by M. Delaunay 
and Mdlle. Tholer. 


THE benefit given to M. Landrol, of the Gymnase 
Theatre, was made remarkable by the reappearance 
of the old actor, M. Bouffé, in MM. Cogniard’s 
drama Pauvre Jacques. He first sustained the part 
of the broken-down musician in this play on 
September 15, 1835. 


Tue Court Theatre has revived the comedy of 
Mr. John Brougham, Playing with Fire, which 
was produced on September 28, 1861, at the 
Princess's Theatre under the management of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. The principal characters were 
then played by Mr. George Jordan, the author, 
and Miss Rose Leclerq. 


Mpme. Cuavmont, M. Berthelier, and a com- 
pany from the Variétés Theatre, have left Paris 
to perform in the provinces. It is said that the 
will come to London and introduce to an Englis 
audience MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s latest plays, 
La Petite Marquise, a piece scarcely worth the 
expense of carriage, and Toto chez Tata, the witty 
monologue delivered by Mdme. Chaumont. 


Mr. Tooxe performs this morning at the Globe 
Theatre in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s play, Dot. 


M. OrrenBacn has in preparation a new operetta 
called Mademoiselle Bagatelle in which Mdme. 
Judic will appear. 


M. Amsrorse THomas’s latest work, Gille ef 
Gillotin, has not made its way to the boards of 
the Opéra Comique without difficulty. The com- 
poser alleged that the music was frivolous and 
unworthy of his dignity as Director of the Conser- 
vatoire. The author of the libretto contended 
that it was written in an excellently humorous 
vein, and sued M. Thomas for breach of contract 
in refusing to have it performed. The Court held 
that the piece was in all respects fit for representa- 
tion, and the public has confirmed its decision. 


THE new comedy, Mont Blanc, by Messrs. 
Henry and Athol Mayhew, will be produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Whit-Monday, May 25. 


THE productions of the week at Paris are, first, 
a revival of the Périchole, by Offenbach, in which 
Mdme. Schneider sustains her original part ; and 
second, an operetta in four acts, by MM. Jaime 
and Gille, music by M. Coste, called Cent Mille 
Francs et ma Fille, Both were successful. 
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MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Mr. Manns’s annual benefit-concert which, ac- 
cording to custom, was given last Saturday, at 
the close of the winter series of Saturday concerts, 
was, as regards both selection and performance, 
worthy alike of himself and of the institution 
with which he has so long and honourably been 
connected. We have so often expressed our 
opinion of Mr. Manns, that it is needless to repeat 
it here; we therefore proceed at once to notice 
last week’s music. And, to begin and finish our 
fault-finding as soon as possible, let us first say, in 
the most emphatic manner, that the concert was 
very much too long. An hour and a quarter of 
miscellaneous music, and after that the whole of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, is far too great a 
strain upon the attention both of hearers and 

layers, especially if it is remembered that the 
= have a long rehearsal in the morning. The 
consequence is that towards the close of the concert 
many of the players are (to use their own words in 
relation to it) “ dead beat,” and the performance 
must inevitably suffer. Nor, on the other side, 
can the audience fully enjoy so elaborate and _pro- 
found a composition as the Choral Symphony 
if the edge of their musical appetite has been 
already taken off by serving up six or seven 
courses before the piece de résistance. Would 
that all concert directors could be brought to see 
that the most judicious thing is always to send 
away their audiences hungry, rather than, let us 
say, more than replete! 

The most interesting feature of Saturday’s con- 
cert was the first performance in England of a 
selection of Schumann’s incidental music to Lord 
Byron’s Manfred. The overture to the same 
work, which opened the concert, has been several 
times previously heard at Sydenham, but has 
probably never been more finely played than on 
this occasion. It is one of the grandest pieces 
of “ character-music ” (not “ programme-music ”) 
which exist—of a sombre, almost weird tone, 
well befitting the subject. The selection from the 
incidental music comprises the delicious “ Adjura- 
tion of the Witch of the Alps,” the “H of 
the Evil Agencies,” and “ Manfred’s Address to 
Astarte.” Of these three numbers the first and 
third are “melodrama ”—that is speech accom- 
panied by music; happily on this occasion the 
speaking was omitted, greatly to the improvement 
of the effect. However suitable on the stage, 
recitation with music is more often a distraction, 
not to say a nuisance, in the concert-room, than 
otherwise. It is much to be hoped that next 
season Mr. Manns will add to our obligations by 
giving the whole of the Manfred music at one of 
the concerts. 

Another most interesting item on this afternoon 
was M. Gounod’s quaint and — “ Funeral 
March of a Marionette”—a really per poaee Laeg 
of musical ane It was played to absolute 
perfection under the composer's direction, and 
encored. 

A young violinist, Herr Otto Peiniger, a pupil 
of Herr Joachim, made his first appearance in 
Ernst’s Hungartan Fantasia, He is of considerable 
promise, but, as yet, hardly fully fledged. Of the 
miscellaneous vocal pieces we can only mention two 

leasing songs by Mr. Manns, sung by Madame 

mmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley, but must 
give a special word of praise to that thorough 
artist, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, for her excellent 
rendering of Elizabeth's a. from the second act 
of Tannhiiuser. Of the Choral Symphony—in 
which the solo parts were sustained by Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. E. 
Lloyd and Mr, Santley—it is only necessary to 
say that it went very well, anc would probably 
have gone even better had the band not been 
fatigued with so much previous work. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 


Tue 136th anniversary festival of the Royal 
Society of Musicians took place on Monday last 











at Willis’s Rooms, when H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales presided, and H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was also present. The list of donations read 
by the secretary (Mr. Stanley Lucas) 

to about 1,000/. 


THE competition for the “Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship,” at the Royal Academy of Music, 
which has recently been held, has resulted in the 
election of Master Charlton Templeman Speer, 
aged fourteen. 


Herr Joacurm has sent to the committee for 
the erection of a monument to Bach at Eisenach, 
the sum of 3,000 thalers (450/.), as the proceeds 
of several concerts given by him for that object in 
this country. 


WE regret to learn that Dr. von Biilow, who is 
at present at Warsaw, is ill. The Neue Zettschrift 
fiir Musik, our authority for the statement, gives 
no particulars as to the nature of the malady. 


Herr Hans Ricuter, conductor of the Hun- 
garian National Theatre at Pesth, is shortly going 
for three months to Bayreuth, to prepare with 
Wagner for the Nibelungen performances. Herr 
Richter has been selected by the composer as the 
conductor at the great festival. 


JoHANNES Braums was to visit Bremen on the 
28th ult., to take part in a concert for a charitable 
object. 


THE commissioners of the Zurich Musical Festi- 
val, to be held during the present year, having 
offered prizes for the best cantatas to be written 
for that occasion, have just announced the award 
of the judges. The first prize is gained by Herr 
Georg Rauchenecker, of Winterthur, and the 
second by Herr Rudolf Weinwurm, of Vienna, 


THE opera Diana von Solange, by the Duke 
Ernest of Coburg-Gotha, has lately been produced 
for the first time at Rotterdam, but has made a 
fiasco. 


THE programme of the festival at Prague in 
celebration of the centenary of Tomaschek (men- 
tioned in the notes of last week’s AcADEMY), in- 
cluded his Requiem in C minor; concert-overture 
in E flat; “ Hector’s Abschied,” a duet for soprano 
and bass with orchestra; “ Zigeuner-Nachtlied,” 
chorus with orchestra; final scene from Schiller's 
Braut von Messina ; and “ Gloria” from the Coro- 
nation Mass, besides songs and pianoforte solos. 
The whole of the works performed were composi- 
tions of Tomaschek: some of them might pro- 
bably be worthy of the attention of our concert 
directors. 


A NEW musical journal has been started at 
Brussels, under the title of Z’Harmonie: Organe 
des Sociétés Instrumentales et Chorales Belges. 


THe Italian impresario Sanguineti has latel 
died at Genoa, at the age of seventy-four. He 
was the first to recognise the talent of, Verdi, and 
to smooth for him the difficulties of the earlier 
part of his career. 


C. T. Brunyer, in Germany well-known as a 
writer of pianoforte music, died on the 14th ult., 
at Chemnitz, in the eighty-second year of his 
age. 

THE series of summer concerts which commences 
to-day at the Orystal Palace will be of unusual 
novelty in their scheme. Seven of the nine con- 
certs to be given will be illustrative of the music 
of various nations: Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Russia, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Another concert will be devoted to a 
of Signor Randegger’s “ Fridolin,” and the last will 
be illustrative of humorous music. 

Tu Leeds Express of Tuesday afternoon states 
that the Leeds Musical Festival hasbeen definitively 
fixed to ——_ on October 5, and will last four 
days. Sir Michael Costa will be the conductor. 
Accommodation will be afforded in the Victoria 
Hall for 2,350 persons. The Mayor is chairman 
of the general committee. The Guarantee Fund 
amounts to nearly 6,000/, It has been arranged 
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to hold a musical festival in Li 
those which have been so successfi 
in Birmi and other towns. A i 
meeting of the promoters was held on Monday at 
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ley, presiding, and Sir J. being among 
those present. It is proposed to offer a number of 
valuable prizes for competition. The festival is to 
be held about the ing of October, the pro- 


ceeds being devoted to the ities of the town. 
A “Norta-West German Musical Festival ” 


is announced to be held at Oldenburg in the course 
of the summer. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Messrs. LoNeMANs announce that they have in 
preparation an authorised translation of Comte’s 
System of Positive Polity. It will be completed 
in four volumes 8yo., to be published separately, 
and each forming in some degree an independent 
treatise. The volumes will be :—I. “The General 
view of Positive om | and its Philosophical 
Basis.” Translated by J. H. Bridges, M.B. IL. 
“The Social Statics or Abstract Laws of Human 
Order.” Translated by F. Harrison, M.A. III. 
“The Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of 
Human Progress” (the Philosophy of History). 
Translated by E. S. Y M.A. Pitas The 
Synthesis of the Future of ind.” Translated 
by R. Congreve, M.A. 


Mzssrs. LoneMANs also announce that Essays, 
Political, Social, and Religious, by R. Congreve, 
M.A., will be ready in May, and that the Greek 
text of the Politics of Aristotle, with English 
notes by the same author, is in the press. 


We hear that Lord Somers has been appointed 


a Trustee of the British Museum in the room of 
Bishop Wilberforce deceased. 


Tue Athenaeum states that Mr. George Smith, 
of the British Museum, has arrived with his 
Assyrian treasures at Aleppo on his way home. 
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